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The  Casualty  on  Mount  Lefroy. 

BY  CHARLES  E.  FAY. 

Read  October  21,  1896.1 

UNDER  what  circumstances  is  the  approach  of  Death 
more  tragic  than  when  his  hand  stays  the  seeming  victor 
already  reaching  forward  to  grasp  the  prize  ?  "What  scene 
for  the  passing  of  an  aspiring  soul  more  sublime  than  a  vast 
amphitheatre  of  mighty  snow-clad  peaks  gazing  solemnly 
from  near  and  far  in  the  paling  flush  of  the  dying  day 

1  The  meeting  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  at  which  this  and  the 
following  paper  were  read,  was  held  in  memory  of  Philip  S.  Abbot.  The 
President  of  the  Club,  Mr.  Albert  S.  Parsons,  in  opening  the  meeting, 
spoke  with  feeling  of  the  loss  which  had  come  to  the  Society  and  to  its 
individual  members  in  Mr.  Abbot's  death,  of  the  importance  of  his  ser- 
vice in  the  larger  field  of  exploration  upon  which  the  Club  had  just  entered, 
and  of  the  high  hopes  which  had  been  entertained  of  greater  achievement 
in  the  future  under  his  leadership.  Professor  Fay  then  read  this  detailed 
account  of  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Lefroy,  after  which  a  number  of  views  from 
photographs  taken  at  the  time  (here  reproduced  as  plates)  were  thrown 
on  the  screen,  making  the  story  very  real.  Professor  Palmer's  paper,  of 
a  biographical  and  personal  nature,  followed.  The  President  then  read 
an  appreciative  letter  from  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  President 
of  the  Cambridge  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  of  which  the  deceased 
was  a  member.  To  close  the  evening,  he  called  upon  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
of  Brooklyn,  a  kinsman  of  Philip  Abbot's.  His  words,  which  had  not 
been  prepared  beforehand,  were  not  taken  down,  and  unfortunately  can- 
not be  reproduced ;  but  in  a  few  brief,  pointed  sentences  he  brought  out  the 
thought  that  a  life  marked  by  noble  qualities  is  not  lost,  however  early  it 
may  close,  and  that  the  actual  experience  of  difficulty  and  danger  is  essen- 
tial to  the  full  development  of  those  high  powers  which  can  grapple  with 
them  and  conquer. 

Mr.  Thompson's  account,  annotated  by  Abbot,  of  the  attempt  on  Mt. 
Lefroy  made  by  three  members  of  the  same  party  in  the  summer  of  18.rJ5, 
is  printed  to  complete  the  story,  and  further  to  explain  the  reasons  for  the 
line  of  ascent  taken  in  1896. 

Three  papers  by  Mr.  Abbot  himself,  already  printed  in  APPALACHIA, 
are  added,  as  they  so  strikingly  exhibit  his  keen  delight  in  mountain 
climbing. 
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towards  a  single  spot  in  their  midst,  awful  in  their  grandeur, 
yet  possibly  half  conscious  of  Monadnock's  profound  con- 
fession that 

"...  no  mountain  can 
measure  with  man." 

Thus,  and  amid  such  surroundings,  died  Philip  Stanley  Abbot, 
facile  princeps  as  a  mountaineer  among  those  enrolled  in  our 
corporate  membership. 

Those  who  visited  the  Canadian  Alps  with  our  Club  party 
in  1895  will  never  forget  his  fine  enthusiasm  and  glad  activ- 
ity in  those  memorable  days.  Knowing  the  best  of  Switzer- 
land by  an  intimate  experience,  familiar  with  the  grandest 
mountains  of  still  other  portions  of  the  globe,  possessing 
thus  the  truest  criterions  of  comparison  and  kept  by  his 
native  clear-sightedness  and  strong  common-sense  from 
unsober  overestimates  of  what  presently  filled  his  eye,  he 
recognized  on  that  first  visit  the  true  grandeur  of  this 
region,  and  rejoiced  as  at  a  new  and  priceless  discovery  in 
the  realization  that  within  four  days  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board there  lies  another  and  a  virgin  Switzerland.  With 
what  a  discriminating  vision  he  estimated  its  deficiencies 
as  well  as  its  splendors  is  evident  to  those  who  read  his 
story  of  the  first  ascent  of  Mt.  Hector.1 

The  article  just  cited  closed  with  a  promise  to  return 
another  year  to  make  the  ascent  of  the  beautiful  snow  peak 
we  had  seen  from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Hector  rising  in  repose- 
ful grace  out  of  the  immense  snow-field  of  the  Wuputehk 
mountains.  This  conquest  of  Mt.  Balfour,  to  be  combined 
with  an  extended  exploration  of  the  unknown  ne've'  itself, 
became  the  principal  motive  of  our  most  recent  visit  to  the 
region.  But  closer  to  Abbot's  heart  than  all  this  lay  the 
renewal  of  that  attack  on  Mt.  Lefroy  so  genially  described 
by  Mr.  Thompson  in  this  same  issue  of  APPALACHIA.  To 
those  of  us  who  enjoyed  his  correspondence  in  the  interim  it 
seemed  as  though  he  dreamed  of  Lefroy  by  night  and  planned 
campaigns  against  it  in  the  leisure  moments  of  his  active  pro- 
fessional life.  Among  his  annotations  of  Mr.  Thompson's 

1  See  APPALACHIA,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  1. 
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narrative  we  find  indications  of  the  trend  of  his  planning. 
A  bolder  line  of  assault,  involving  more  of  the  unknown 
and  promising  a  more  serious  demand  upon  his  knowledge  of 
Alpine  craft,  is  leading  him  to  care  less  for  a  renewal  of  the 
attempt  by  the  couloir  than  for  a  new  trial  by  way  of  the 
"Death-Trap  Col." 

A  glance  given  last  year  into  this  grim  cul-de-sac  had 
assured  him  of  the  feasibility  of  the  ascent  to  the  col  from 
the  Green  Glacier,  contrary  to  the  supposition  of  Mr.  S.  E.  S. 
Allen,  our  fellow-member,  who  in  1894  had  reached  it  from 
the  other  side  of  the  watershed  and  erected  there  a  monu- 
mental cairn,  —  destined,  as  it  has  proved,  to  other  service 
than  to  commemorate  the  first  visit  of  man  to  this  inhospit- 
able spot.  From  this  coign  of  vantage  Mr.  Allen  had  seen 
the  western  slope  of  Lefroy  near  at  hand,  and  had  judged 
the  ascent  of  the  peak  from  this  side  to  be  impracticable  by 
reason  of  the  great  amount  of  step-cutting  that  it  would 
involve.  This  seeming  prohibition  was  to  Abbot  an  alluring 
invitation.  The  game  of  ascending  Mt.  Lefroy  by  any  other 
way  than  this  was  not  worth  the  candle  to  him,  at  least  not 
until  this  way  should  have  been  shown  to  be  beyond  our 
powers  by  an  actual  test. 

All  scepticism  and  reluctance  succumbed  to  his  enthu- 
siasm and  witty  logic  after  our  second  slight  reconnoissance 
of  the  Death-Trap,  on  Saturday,  August  1.  After  a  long 
debating  of  the  pros  and  cons,  it  was  determined,  as  we 
returned  over  the  now  familiar  way  to  the  chalet,  to  attack 
Lefroy  on  the  following  Monday  by  Abbot's  route;  failing 
in  this,  another  trial  should  be  made  later  on  by  the  couloir, 
which,  by  reason  of  a  complicated  schrund  developed  since 
our  last  year's  visits,  would  offer  some  new  problems  at  the 
very  outset.  Despite  the  disastrous  issue,  the  trial  proved 
the  correctness  of  our  leader's  forecast,  the  reasonable  foun- 
dation of  his  eager  faith,  for  the  peak  was  virtually  won 
when,  as  it  would  almost  seem,  an  envious  Fate,  in  league 
with  the  hitherto  unconquered  giant,  hurled  the  bold  deviser 
to  his  death. 

Monday,  August  3,  dawned  fair,  and  our  party  rose  at 
about  five  o'clock.  To  our  trio  of  last  summer  there  now 
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was  added  Professor  George  T.  Little,  a  man  experienced  in 
such  rock  climbing  as  our  Eastern  mountains  afford,  and 
who  a  few  days  before  had  passed  a  triumphant  initiation  into 
snow-and-ice  work  in  the  Selkirks  by  making  with  Abbot 
and  Thompson  the  first  ascent  of  Rogers  Peak,  the  highest 
of  the  Hermit  range.  While  we  were  breakfasting,  phantoms 
of  mist  hovered  over  Lake  Louise,  gathering  at  length  into 
a  horizontal  cloud  drawn  like  a  band  across  the  cliffy  fa9ade 
of  Mt.  Green,  while  above  it  the  mountain's  snowy  pediment 
gleamed  dazzlingly  white  in  the  rays  of  the  newly  risen  sun. 
Two  of  our  cameras  faintly  caught  the  splendor  that  ushered 
in  the  day. 

It  was  6.15  as  we  pushed  our  boat  away  from  the  float 
and  out  upon  the  unruffled  waters,  and  but  half  an  hour  later 
when  we  moored  it  in  the  little  cove  to  the  left  of  the  inflow 
of  the  glacier  stream,  and  assumed  our  packs  for  the  toil- 
some march  over  the  stranded  delta,  over  rock-fall  and 
wreck-strewn  higher  flat,  over  high-piled  moraine  and 
patches  of  old  winter  snow,  along  the  northwest  side  of  the 
fawn-colored  ice  of  the  "  dry  "  glacier,  to  a  point  perhaps  a 
third  of  a  mile  from  its  foot  where  an  easy  access  is  given  to 
its  boulder-covered  surface  by  upreaching  tongues  of  the 
lateral  moraine.  It  was  7.30  as  we  trod  the  ice,  and  8.40 
as  we  paused  to  put  on  the  rope  opposite  to  the  foot  of  the 
familiar  couloir.  As  we  roped,  our  eyes  were  scanning  the 
shattered  base  of  the  cliff  to  the  right  of  the  schrunded 
snow-slope,  seeking,  and  not  unrewarded,  for  possible  alter- 
nate routes  in  case  we  should  return  in  a  few  hours  baffled 
by  obstacles  as  yet  unknown.  The  aneroid  registered  7,450, 
some  1,500  feet  above  Lake  Louise. 

Very  few  visitors  to  this  region  have  passed  beyond  the 
point  where  we  now  stood.  Beyond  the  couloir  the  "dry" 
glacier  ceases  and  the  bridged  crevasses  are  more  or  less  con- 
cealed. Along  the  base  of  the  huge  buttress  of  Lefroy  drifted 
snow  is  packed  deeply  over  the  ice ;  just  as  on  the  right  under 
the  far  loftier  cliffs  of  Mt.  Green  a  deep  mass  of  mingled  snow 
and  rounded  blocks  of  bluer-tinted  ice,  thinning  out  as  it 
recedes  from  the  base  of  the  precipice,  has  buried  the  true 
glacier  under  the  debris  of  continual  avalanches.  Their 
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source  is  the  hanging  glacier  whose  edge,  flush  with  the 
vertical  cliffs,  is  seen  as  a  blue-white  hem,  now  even  as  if 
cut  with  a  cleaver,  now  fractured  into  fantastic  seracs. 

The  highest  part  of  the  buttress  of  Lefroy  marks  the  turn- 
ing of  the  upper  Green  Glacier  as  it  issues  from  the  Death- 
Trap,  the  vertically  walled  gorge  which  lies  between  the 
southern  half  of  the  ridge  we  call  Mt.  Green  and  the  northern 
portion  of  the  true  Lefroy,  that  lie  parallel  with  each  other 
as  the  crest  of  the  Great  Divide  "  loops  hesitatingly  toward 
the  north."  On  the  left  the  cliff  rises  sheer  as  well-laid 
masonry  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  snow;  on  the  right  no 
less  vertically  in  a  vast,  almost  unbroken  face  nearly  a  mile 
in  length  and  averaging  at  least  a  thousand  feet  in  height, 
while  in  places  it  doubtless  reaches  fully  twelve  hundred. 
Above  it  along  the  entire  front  extends  that  threatening 
hem  of  ice,  from  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fall  of  ava- 
lanches is  almost  incessant.. ...  The  crags  of  Lefroy,  on  their 
side,  harbor  no  hanging  glaciers,  save  at  a  single  place 
more  than  half-way  up  the  gorge.  Consequently,  while 
the  wreckage  of  recent  downfalls  occupied  the  western  side 
of  the  floor,  sometimes  in  the  case  of  the  largest  encroach- 
ing well  beyond  the  median  line,  there  was  almost  no  trace 
of  them  upon  the  eastern  side.  Along  this  side,  therefore, 
we  held  our  way,  pausing  not  infrequently  as  a  sharp  crash 
high  above  us  announced  the  fracture  of  some  portion  of 
the  overhanging  margin  of  ice.  Instantly  our  eyes  would 
seek  the  source  of  the  sound,  and  shortly  would  discover  a 
narrow  cascade  of  whiteness  leaping  down  the  immense 
rock  face  on  our  right,  —  a  seemingly  inadequate  occasion 
for  the  portentous  rushing,  thunderous  sound  that  attends 
its  flight  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss.  Occasionally  a  grander 
display  was  presented,  as  when  a  larger  mass,  descending 
somewhat  more  slowly  by  one  of  the  rare  side  gorges, 
came  rushing  on  preceded  by  a  thick  cloud  of  snowy  mist, 
the  fine  dust  of  pulverized  ice  borne  forward  by  the  swirl 
of  wind  that  the  avalanche  itself  had  created.  The  attend- 
ant sound  is  by  no  means  tranquillizing,  and  long  before 
our  day  was  ended  it  had  become  almost  intolerable. 

We  were  now  gaining  rapidly  in  altitude,  and  our  course 
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was  due  south.  Up  to  the  turning-point  at  the  buttress  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  Green  Glacier  is  northeast  and 
southwest;  in  the  Death-Trap  it  is  due  north  and  south;  as 
a  consequence,  we  have  here  a  pass  crossing  its  range  parallel 
instead  of  perpendicular  to  the  general  axis.  At  the  turn 
the  surface  of  the  ice  is  about  7,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
below  this  point  the  ascent  has  been  so  moderate  as  to  seem 
almost  level.  But  looking  Up  the  gorge  a  very  different 
slope  meets  the  eye,  as  the  snowy  floor  rises  nearly  2,500 
feet  in  the  possible  mile  and  a  quarter  that  must  be  traversed 
before  reaching  the  finely  drawn  line  where  white  cuts  blue 
on  the  top  of  the  pass. 

This  gradient,  while  tolerably  uniform,  steepens  in  a  few 
places  so  much  as  to  render  the  stamping  of  steps  desirable ; 
but  for  the  larger  part  of  the  way  this  labor  was  unneces- 
sary. In  general  we  found  this  rapidly  sloping  neVe*  free 
from  any  considerable  crevasses,  save  at  two  points,  where 
broad  schrunds  yawned  nearly  across  the  narrowing  gorge. 
Both  these  were  bridged,  the  first  sufficiently  firmly  at  its  left 
end;  the  second  less  satisfactorily,  for  the  bridge  was  sunken 
some  two  feet  below  the  lower  verge  and  required  to  be 
crossed  on  all  fours.  This  crevasse  was  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  its  kind,  if  not  imposing  in  its  dimensions,  -  -  perhaps 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  width  and  forty  to  fifty  feet  deep. 
It  was  proposed  to  lower  one  of  our  amateur  photographers 
into  its  pure  depths  to  secure  a  copy  of  its  delicately  groined 
architecture ;  but  eagerness  to  know  what  lay  before  us  led 
us  to  postpone  this  matter  until  our  return.  How  little  we 
foresaw  when  and  how  that  return  would  be  made ! 

At  9.20  we  had  reached  a  point  shown  by  the  level  to  be 
even  with  the  top  of  the  great  buttress.  The  aneroid  now 
marked  SjSoO,1  so  that  we  had  climbed  nine  hundred  feet  in 
the  forty  minutes  that  had  passed  since  putting  on  the  rope. 
We  were  still  somewhat  below  the  single  place  where  danger 
could  threaten  from  the  eastern  side,  thus  besetting  us  at 
once  on  left  and  right,  and  if  a  rest  were  to  be  taken,  now 

1  This  record  also  gave  us  a  datum  for  determining  the  height  of  the  buttress 
itself;  for,  estimating  the  rise  of  the  glacier  from  the  foot  of  the  couloir  to  the 
turning-point  at  100  feet,  the  sheer  height  of  the  cliff  was  fully  800  feet. 
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was  the  proper  time  rather  than  later  on.  Here,  therefore, 
we  made  our  first  real  halt  of  the  day,  spending  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  eating  our  first  luncheon  and  in  photographing. 

Starting  on  refreshed,  we  kept  our  upward  way  almost 
without  a  halt,  save  as  we  paused  to  admire  the  two  great 
crevasses  already  mentioned  or  to  take  an  occasional  obser- 
vation with  the  level.1  At  length,  as  high  noon  was 
approaching,  the  snow-slope  began  to  grow  less  steep,  and 
our  spirits  rose  yet  higher  in  joyous  expectancy.  Just 
beyond  us  on  the  right,  two  small  crags  were  outlined  against 
the  sky.  One  was  the  lone  remnant  of  the  once  higher  head 
wall  of  the  gorge,  the  other  a  work  of  human  hands,  the 
cairn  of  Mr.  Allen.  Only  thus  far  to  two  new  sensations ! 
One  sure  to  be  almost  overwhelming  in  its  sublimity  as  our 
contracted  forward  view  should  suddenly  open  and  reveal 
the  grandeur  of  the  mighty  peaks  beyond  the  Divide;  the 
other  problematical.  Would  it  be  a  sudden,  still  greater 
access  of  joy  and  hopefulness,  or  a  deep  disappointment  ?  A 
moment  more  determined  it.  At  11.50  we  stood  on  the 
crest  of  the  short  yoke  that  connects  Mts.  Green  and  Lefroy, 
with  our  aneroid  registering  9,850  feet  of  altitude.2 

Almost  before  our  eyes  had  taken  in  the  wonderful  pros- 
pect that  opened  so  magically  —  the  sudden  plunge  of  the 
western  gorge,  snowless  in  its  upper  half,  its  sloping  sides 
and  narrow  bottom  lined  with  scree  from  the  heights  above ; 
the  sea-green  lakelets  at  its  foot,  three  thousand  feet  below 
us;  the  pinnacle  of  Mt.  Biddle  leaping  up  like  a  petrified 
flame  and  pricking  the  clouds  that  levelled  with  the  tops  of 

1  Some  interest  attaches  to  two  observations  made,  one  at  9,250  feet,  from  a 
point  level  with  the  bottom  of  a  certain  part  of  the  hanging  glacier  on  the  cliffs 
of  Mt.  Green,  the  other  at  9,450  feet,  from  a  point  level  with  the  top  of  the  same 
ice.     From  these  it  appears  that  the  ice-hem  here  showed  a  thickness  of  200  feet. 
This,  however,  is  probably  not  a  maximum. 

2  Our  morning's  work,  united  with  that  already  performed  by  Mr.  Allen,  had 
proved  it  a  true  pass,  —  one  of  the  highest  and  grandest  of  the  Continental  Di- 
vide.   In  view  of  this  discovery,  and  to  perpetuate  in  the  region  the  name  of  him 
•who  really  made  it  and  died  at  a  point  in  full  view  from  the  crest,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  drop  the  name  of  Death-Trap  Col,  and  employ  hereafter  a  happier 
one,  —  "  Abbot  Pass."   Mr.  S.  E.  S.  Allen,  by  whom  the  existing  name  was  given, 
and  who  has  used  it  in  his  map  of  the  Lake  Louise  region,  has  expressed  himself 
as  heartily  in  sympathy  with  such  a  change. 
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Green  and  Lefroy  themselves;  the  remoter  array  of  peaks 
unfamiliar  in  this  new  aspect  —  Abbot  had  scanned  the 
western  side  of  Lefroy,  now  for  the  first  time  clearly  revealed 
to  us,  and  joyfully  exclaimed :  "  The  peak  is  ours !  "  And 
surely  his  confidence  seemed  justified.  From  here  an  unob- 
structed way  was  seen  leading  up  to  the  long  summit  arete, 
which  still  frowned  nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  the  pass. 
The  vast  mountain  side  rose  in  a  sloping  wall,  ice-clad  for 
the  greater  part,  yet  with  here  and  there  long  upward  leads 
of  rock1  that  probably  could  be  scaled,  as  the  dip  was  in  the 
right  direction.  Assured  of  what  it  lay  nearest  to  his  heart 
to  know,  Abbot  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  grand 
spectacle,  and  his  enthusiasm  found  ample  expression  in 
that  ever  happy  smile,  his  beaming  eyes,  and  his  quiet 
remark  —  and  what  was  ever  so  convincing  as  that  confident, 
almost  childlike  mental  repose  ?  --  that  nowhere  had  he  ever 
seen  that  view  surpassed  for  striking  Alpine  effects. 

Immediately  to  the  left  of  the  pass  the  line  of  the  water- 
shed rose  abruptly  some  two  hundred  feet  over  a  promontory, 
whose  farther  side  was  a  precipice  but  that  towards  us  a 
steep  slope  utterly  buried  under  large  angular  blocks  of 
rock.  As  serious  climbing  would  not  begin  until  we  had 
surmounted  this  height,  we  kept  on,  after  brief  delay  at  the 
col,  to  a  point  near  its  top,  where  we  paused  for  our  noon 
meal.  This  slight  addition  to  our  altitude  (now  10,100  feet) 
had  opened  up  new  vistas:  the  alluring  monolith  of  Mt. 
Goodsir  in  the  southwest;  to  the  north  Mt.  Hector,  refus- 
ing to  lay  aside  its  summit-veiling  cloud,  as  if  to  spite  its 
vanquishers;  the  vastly  extended  outlook  over  the  snow- 
fields  of  the  Waputehk  mountains,  that  we  confidently 
believed  our  feet  would  press  on  the  morrow ;  Mt.  Balfour, 
seeming  to  proclaim  from  afar  the  ease  of  the  victory  we 
might  hope  to  win  ere  two  more  suns  should  set. 

i  It  is  probable  that  these  rocky  spaces  were  under  snow  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Allen's  visit,  just  as  they  appear  in  the  photographs  of  the  Topographical  Sur- 
vey of  Canada,  from  two  of  which  Plate  XX.  has  been  reproduced.  This 
would  give  ground  for  the  inference  referred  to  on  page  135,  that  the  amount 
of  step-cutting  rendered  the  ascent  from  the  pass  impracticable.  The  course 
taken  by  our  party  from  the  col  to  the  bastion  is  indicated  on  this  plate. 
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At  12.30  P.  M.,  leaving  behind  us  two  of  our  rucksacks 
with  the  remainder  of  our  food  and  whatever  else  seemed 
unnecessary  for  the  hours  that  we  were  expecting  to  be 
absent,  we  again  set  forth  to  complete,  as  we  fondly 
believed,  the  largest  enterprise  in  the  way  of  mountaineer- 
ing that  has  ever  been  accomplished  on  Canadian  peaks. 
Our  record  shows  that  in  the  first  half-hour  we  made  excel- 
lent progress,  for  at  one  o'clock  our  aneroid  reading  was 
10,400,  three  hundred  feet  above  our  lunching-place.  The 
point  at  which  it  was  made  is  one  that  will  never  fade  from 
our  memory,  —  the  top  of  a  low  cliff,  beyond  the  brow  of 
which  and  somewhat  higher  up  lay  a  narrow  plateau  covered 
with  scree. 

Of  the  next  four  hours  and  a  half  the  writer  of  this  narra- 
tive has  a  very  vague  recollection.  Did  not  our  record  exist 
as  a  corrective  for  deceitful  memory,  I  should  without  ques- 
tion underestimate  the  period  fully  one-half,  either  because 
it  actually  passed  so  quickly,  or  because  in  reminiscence  the 
monotonous  affords  few  halting-points,  and  so  falsifies  time 
just  as  the  plains  and  the  open  sea  falsify  distance.  These 
hours  were  spent  either  in  cutting  steps  in  our  zigzag  course 
up  ice-slopes,  or  in  wary  advance  up  the  unreliable  slopes  of 
rock,  the  effect  of  a  slip  upon  which  would  differ  slightly 
in  ultimate  results  from  a  slip  on  the  ice  itself.  Usually 
one  moved  at  a  time,  the  others  maintaining  meanwhile  as 
secure  an  anchorage  as  possible.  Caution  governed  every 
movement,  as  indeed  it  always  did  when  Abbot  was  at  the 
fore.  On  this  day  we  were  all  deeply  impressed  with  its 
needfulness.  Even  our  leader  smiled  at  the  enormous  size 
of  the  steps  that  were  left  in  the  wake  of  the  party  after  each 
one  had  contributed  his  vigorous  chipping  to  their  enlarge- 
ment. Some  one,  thinking  of  the  possible  lateness  of  the 
return  and  consequent  necessity  for  speed,  suggested  that 
we  might  need  all  the  advantage  their  size  would  offer  when 
we  came  to  descend.  So  indeed  it  proved ! 

At  5.30  we  drew  up  under  an  immense  bastion  possibly 
seventy-five  feet  in  height,1  behind  which  lay  the  summit, 

1  The  last  reading  of  our  aneroid  taken  at  this  point  gave  11,300  feet.  The 
preliminary  calculation  of  the  Topographical  Survey  gives  to  Lefroy  an  altitude 
of  11,260  feet. 
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of  which  as  yet,  owing  to  foreshortening,  we  had  had  no 
satisfactory  view.  This  frowning  face  rose  sheer  from  a 
narrow  margin  of  tolerably  stable  scree  that  lay  tilted  be- 
tween its  base  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  sloping  ice  that 
we  had  just  left  behind  us.  Looking  past  it  on  the  right  we 
saw,  a  few  hundred  feet  beyond,  the  tawny  southern  arete,  so 
shattered  as  to  be  utterly  impassable.  In  one  place  a  great 
aperture,  perhaps  forty  feet  high  and  five  or  six  in  width, 
revealed  the  blue  sky  beyond.  Evidently  our  course  did  not 
lie  in  that  direction.  On  the  left  the  dusky  northern  arete 
rose  with  an  easy  gradient  possibly  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
away,  but  across  an  ice  slope  similar  to  that  up  which  we 
had  so  long  been  toiling,  and  in  truth  a  continuation  of  the 
same.  To  cross  it  was  perfectly  feasible,  but  it  would  take 
so  long  to  cut  the  necessary  steps  that  a  descent  of  the  peak 
before  dark  would  have  been  out  of  the  question. 

But  now  Mr.  Abbot,  who  had  moved  forward  along  the 
rock-wall  to  the  limit  of  the  rope,  cheerfully  announced  an 
alternative.  His  view  beyond  an  angle  in  the  bastion 
revealed  a  vertical  cleft  up  which  it  was  possible  to  climb 
by  such  holds  as  offered  themselves.  Bidding  Thompson 
and  me  to  unrope  and  keep  under  cover  from  falling  stones, 
he  clambered  some  thirty  feet  up  the  rift,  secured  a  good 
anchorage,  and  called  upon  Professor  Little  to  follow.  This 
the  latter  proceeded  to  do,  but  while  standing  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cleft  preparing  to  climb,  he  received  a  tingling  blow 
from  a  small  stone  dislodged  by  the  rope.  A  moment  later 
a  larger  one  falling  upon  the  rope  half  severed  it,  so  as  to 
require  a  knot.  As  danger  from  this  source  seemed  likely 
to  continue,  our  leader  had  Little  also  free  himself  from  the 
rope  and  come  up  to  where  he  stood.  From  here  a  shelf  led 
around  to  the  left,  along  which  Abbot  now  proceeded  a 
few  yards  and  discovered  a  gully  leading  upward,  unseen 
from  the  point  first  attained,  and  this  also  he  began  to  ascend. 
To  Mr.  Little's  question,  whether  it  might  not  be  better  to 
try  and  turn  the  bastion  on  the  shelf  itself,  he  replied :  "  I 
think  not.  I  have  a  good  lead  here." 

These  were  the  last  words  he  ever  uttered.     A  moment 
later  Little,  whose  attention  was  for  the  moment  diverted  to 
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another  portion  of  the  crag,  was  conscious  that  something 
had  fallen  swiftly  past  him,  and  knew  only  too  well  what  it 
must  be.  Thompson  and  1,  standing  at  the  base  of  the  cliff, 
saw  our  dear  friend  falling  backward  and  head-foremost,  saw 
him  strike  the  upper  margin  of  the  ice  slope  within  fifteen 
feet  of  us,  turn  completely  over  and  instantly  begin  rolling 
down  its  steep  incline.1  After  him  trailed  our  two  lengths 
of  English  rope  -  -  all  we  had  brought  with  us  —  which  we 
had  spliced  together  in  our  ascent  over  the  last  rock  slope, 
in  order  to  gain  time  by  having  less  frequent  anchorages 
than  were  necessitated  by  the  short  intervals  of  one  sixty- 
foot  line.  As  the  limp  body  rolled  downward  iii  a  line 
curving  slightly  towards  the  left,  the  rope  coiled  upon  it 
as  on  a  spool,  —  a  happy  circumstance  amid  so  much  of 
horror,  —  for  not  only  did  this  increase  of  friction  sensibly 
affect  the  velocity  of  the  descent  of  nine  hundred  feet  to  the 
narrow  plateau  of  scree  above  mentioned,  but  doubtless  the 
rope  by  catching  in  the  scree  itself  prevented  the  uncon- 
scious form  from  crossing  the  narrow  level  and  falling  over 
the  low  cliff  beyond.  Had  it  passed  this,  nothing,  apparently, 
could  have  stopped  it  short  of  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  leading 
up  to  the  pass  from  the  western  side  of  the  Divide,  -  -  a  far 
more  fearful  fall  than  that  already  made. 

You  would  not  pardon  me  if  I  could  find  words  to  describe 
our  feelings.  A  single  instant  of  supreme  emotion  may 
equal  hours  of  grief  or  joy  less  intense.  A  single  instant 
only  was  ours  to  yield  to  it.  Mr.  Little  was  still  in  a  criti- 
cal position,  particularly  if  his  nerves  were  unstrung.  To 
ascend  such  a  cleft  is  far  easier  than  to  descend,  and  he  had 
had  the  aid  of  the  rope  in  going  up.  He  must  forgive  me  if 
I  mention  here  the  self-forgetfulness  with  which  he  called 

1  How  the  terrible  disaster  occurred  we  shall  never  know.  In  all  probability 
his  foothold,  or  more  likely  his  handhold,  gave  way  ;  though  it  is  not  impossible 
that  he  was  struck  by  a  stone  descending  from  above.  The  facts  that  no  outcry 
preceded  his  fall  and  that  the  fata)  wound  was  on  the  back  of  his  head  seem, 
however,  to  argue  against  this  latter  hypothesis.  I  know  not  how  to  account 
for  my  immediate  impression,  unless  I  actually  saw  something  to  create  it  dur- 
ing the  momentary  slackening  of  his  swift  rush  past  us,  but  it  was  an  increase 
of  horror  lest  a  large  stone,  clasped  in  his  arms,  should  crush  him  as  he  struck 
the  slope.  The  visual  memory  itself  is  exceedingly  indefinite  as  regards  details. 
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down  to  us:  "Never  mind  me.  Hurry  to  help  Abbot." 
"Our  help  is  for  the  living.  To  reach  Abbot  will  require 
hours.  Everything  must  be  forgotten  save  care  for  the 
present  moment.  Come  down  as  far  as  you  can  with  safe 
holds,  and,  Heaven  helping,  we  will  do  our  part."  Happily 
the  footholds  lasted  until  he  was  far  enough  down  to  reach 
with  his  hob-nailed  shoe  an  ice-axe  held  braced  against  a 
projection  by  one  of  us  who  had  crowded  himself  for  a 
purchase  into  the  base  of  the  cleft.  Another  axe  under 
his  thigh  and  such  handholds  as  he  could  grasp  aided 
the  remainder  of  the  perilous  descent.  It  was  6. 30  as  we 
stood  together  with  grateful  hearts  at  the  base  of  the  fatal 
bastion. 

A  brief  gaze  to  where  Abbot  lay  so  still,  a  mutual  promise 
of  self-command  and  unremitting  caution,  and  we  began  our 
descent  with  ice-axes  only,  each  responsible  for  his  own 
safety.  Our  ample  footsteps  were  now  a  priceless  safe- 
guard. On  the  treacherous  rock  slopes  we  could  indeed 
secure  a  tolerable  substitute  for  seven  feet  of  rope  by  attach- 
ing two  ice-axes  together  by  their  straps,  a  wholly  inade- 
quate resource  for  this  dangerous  passage.  Thus  for  three 
hours  and  until  the  beautiful  sunset  glow  had  faded  on  the 
high  arete  of  Lefroy,  we  worked  our  slow  way  downward, 
and  at  length  stood  beside  the  motionless  form  that  all  this 
time  had  lain  in  full  view.  To  our  surprise  life  was  not  yet 
extinct.  The  fatal  wound  in  the  back  of  the  head,  evi- 
dently received  in  the  short  initial  fall  of  perhaps  twenty 
feet,  was  the  only  grievous  outward  mark,  and  the  autopsy 
proved  that  not  a  limb  was  broken.  A  faint  murmur,  that 
my  imagination  l  interpreted  as  a  recognition  of  our  presence 
and  an  expression  of  gratitude  that  we  at  least  had  escaped 
from  peril,  alone  broke  the  silence  for  a  brief  moment,  and 
then  we  three  bared  our  heads  in  the  twilight,  believing  that 
his  generous  spirit  was  already  passing.  But  a  moment 
later  the  faint  breathing  was  resumed. 

If  living,  then  of  course  we  would  bear  him  down  with 

1  The  autopsy  revealed  a  fracture  of  the  occipital  and  left  parietal  bones,  with 
some  depression  of  the  former,  which  renders  it  practically  certain  that  he  was 
unconscious  as  he  fell  past  us,  and  that  he  never  regained  consciousness. 
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us,  difficult  as  the  labor  would  be.  We  now  at  least  had  the 
ropes,  and  with  their  aid  such  a  task  did  not  seem  impos- 
sible. To  tarry  in  this  spot  was  at  all  events  out  of  the 
question.  With  tender  hands,  having  first  disentangled  the 
ropes,  we  raised  him,  and  began  the  dreary  descent ;  but  we 
had  scarcely  reached  the  brink  of  the  little  cliff  when  he 
again  ceased  to  breathe.  Not  satisfied  with  this  evidence,  we 
tested  pulse  and  heart.  That  all  was  over  in  the  mortal  life 
of  our  loved  companion  was  subject  to  no  manner  of  doubt. 

The  seriousness  of  the  task  we  had  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
course  at  once  became  evident.  To  lower  even  the  lifeless 
body  down  this  short  precipice  was  a  labor  involving  a  large 
risk  for  three  persons.  Only  with  competent  aid  and  by 
long  daylight  could  it  be  brought  from  its  lofty  resting-place 
to  the  chalet  we  had  left  so  hopefully  that  morning.  Twi- 
light was  deepening  into  dusk  as  we  decided  to  leave  it  here 
and  descend  as  far  as  possible  before  darkness  should  prevent 
further  advance.  By  the  dim  reflection  from  the  sky  and 
the  snow  we  could  faintly  discern  our  upward  footsteps  in 
certain  places ;  in  others  merely  divine  them.  The  general 
course  avoiding  dangerous  precipices  on  our  left  we  could 
make  out  without  difficulty.  We  reached  without  mishap 
the  top  of  the  rock-strewn  promontory,  but  by  a  strange 
misfortune  all  three  of  us  forgot  that  it  was  near  this  point, 
and  not  in  the  pass  itself,  that  we  had  left  our  rucksacks 
with  food  and  our  only  stimulant  (excepting  the  flask  that 
Abbot  had  carried,  and  which  had  been  shattered  into  frag- 
ments in  his  first  fall),  together  with  an  extra  sweater --an 
oversight  we  had  occasion  bitterly  to  repent.  Not  until  we 
reached  the  col  and  failed  to  find  our  belongings  did  the 
truth  dawn  upon  us,  and  a  return  in  the  darkness  failed  to 
bring  the  seeker  to  the  desired  spot. 

Assembled  again  at  the  pass  —  it  was  now  10.30  P.  M.  — 
we  accepted  the  decree  that  we  should  here  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  night. 

And  here,  as  our  narrative  tarries,  permit  me  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  Abbot  Pass.  Grandly  beautiful 
when  vivid  sunlight  illumined  its  gleaming  landscape,  it 
was  equally  stern  and  inhospitable  in  the  gloom  of  darkness 
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mitigated  only  by  the  ghostly  light  from  the  pale  snow- 
fields.  Its  width  was  possibly  four  hundred  feet  from  the 
base  of  the  rocky  promontory  to  that  of  the  not  utterly  inac- 
cessible slopes  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  lower  (southerly) 
extension  of  the  ridge  of  Mt.  Green.  The  intervening  floor 
is  not  level,  but  rises  from  the  actual  pass,  the  lowest  point, 
which  is  directly  under  the  promontory,  inclining  upward 
towards  the  side  of  Green.  It  is  well  up  on  this  western 
side  that  the  crag  and  cairn  already  mentioned  are  located. 
On  its  northern  slope,  the  side  from  which  we  had  come  up 
that  morning,  the  pass  is  filled  with  pure  white  snow  lying  at 
a  gentle  slope.  This  sweeps  up  to  the  crest  line,  from  which 
the  rocky  descent  on  the  southern  side  is  at  first  exceedingly 
steep.  In  a  few  spots,  and  principally  at  the  very  pass,  the 
snow  failed  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  reach  entirely  to  the 
crest.  At  this  lowest  point  it  leaves  bare  a  few  square 
yards  of  rock  strewn  with  fine  debris.  Where  the  cairn 
stands  is  a  somewhat  smaller  area  strewn  with  fragments 
of  a  size  suitable  for  cairn-building,  a  circumstance  which 
doubtless  determined  the  location  of  this  monument. 

The  bare  rock  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  pass,  upon  which 
we  now  found  ourselves,  was  at  least  preferable  to  the  snow 
for  a  couch,  so  we  lay  down  upon  it  face  downward.  Soon, 
however,  the  rising  breeze  drawing  freshly  over  the  col  from 
the  north  made  us  long  for  some  shelter  from  its  chill. 
The  cairn  would  offer  a  slight  defence,  and  up  to  it  we 
hastened.  Seating  ourselves  in  its  lee  one  close  before  the 
other,  each  held  the  one  in  front  of  him  in  a  close  embrace  to 
utilize,  so  far  as  possible,  our  bodily  warmth.  Often  we 
would  lightly  pound  ourselves,  or  one  another,  to  increase  the 
sluggish  circulation.  Now  and  then  Little  would  rise  to 
stop  some  chink  in  the  cairn,  or  even  build  an  extension  to 
our  stony  wind-break.  I  should  not  say  that  we  suffered 
physically  in  any  very  serious  sense  of  the  term;  we  were 
simply  decidedly  uncomfortable.  Our  condition  became 
somewhat  the  worse  toward  morning,  when  the  sky  became 
overcast  and  flakes  of  fine  snow  began  to  sift  over  us,  the 
forerunners  of  a  storm,  the  severity  of  which  was  fortunately 
delayed  for  some  hours.  The  night  wore  on  but  slowly. 
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Occasionally  one  or  another  would  doze  for  a  quarter  or  half 
hour,  then,  waking,  consult  the  watch  and  congratulate 
himself  on  his  happy  fortune.  By  4.15  it  was  light  enough, 
despite  the  cloudiness,  for  one  to  move  about,  and  only  too 
gladly  I  proceeded  to  overcome  my  numbness  by  recover- 
ing the  rucksacks.  Strengthened  for  the  descent  by  the 
welcome  food  —  we  had  eaten  nothing  since  noon  of  the  day 
before  —  we  set  out  at  five  o'clock,  and  reached  the  chalet 
at  9,30  A.  M.  in  the  midst  of  a  rainstorm. 

Mr.  Thompson,  without  delaying  even  to  enter  the  house, 
hastened  the  remaining  three  miles  to  Laggan  to  telegraph 
the  sad  news  eastward  and  prevent,  if  possible,  the  transmis- 
sion of  garbled  reports.  Unfortunately  the  wires  were  occu- 
pied, so  that  it  was  late  afternoon  before  the  messages  were 
sent.  From  this  it  resulted  that  some  of  the  nearest  friends 
were  first  made  aware  of  the  disaster  by  the  meagre  and  inac- 
curate statements  of  the  morning  papers  of  the  following  day. 

Owing  to  the  storm  and  the  absence  of  all  possible  assist- 
ance, nothing  could  be  done  on  Tuesday  towards  the  recov- 
ery of  the  body.  Indeed,  in  the  hours  of  reaction  after  the 
trying  experience  and  under  the  depressing  influences  of  the 
weather,  it  seemed  for  the  moment  as  if  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  wait  many  days,  or  as  if  all  efforts  might  end  in 
failure.  But  the  next  morning  (Wednesday,  August  5) 
dawned  brightly,  and  awakened  fresh  confidence  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  successful  attempt.  In  casting  about  for  sug- 
gestions, we  had  remembered  that  Mr.  McArthur  of  the 
Topographical  Survey  was  at  Revelstoke,  a  day's  journey 
west  of  Laggan.  One  of  our  earliest  telegrams  had  been 
sent  to  him.  This  morning  brought  a  response,  giving  the 
names  of  two  competent  men  at  Morley  who  might  aid  us  in 
our  work.  Particularly  cheering  was  the  receipt  of  a  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  Allen,  then  in  Philadelphia,  who  had  read 
of  the  accident  in  his  morning  paper,  and  who  offered  to 
come  at  once  across  the  continent  if  he  could  be  of  service. 

The  summoning  of  other  help  was  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Wilson,  of  Banff,  and  Mr.  Astley, 
who  for  the  five  years  preceding  had  been  the  manager  of  the 
Lake  Louise  chalet.  Both  had  met  Mr.  Abbot,  and  he  had 
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won  their  affectionate  regard.  They  came  bringing  rope 
and  ice-axes,  and,  although  wholly  unfamiliar  with  Alpine 
climbing,  declared  themselves  desirous  to  join  in  the  under- 
taking. Preparations  were  made  with  the  greatest  possible 
despatch,  and  at  ten  o'clock  our  party  of  five  started  on  its 
solemn  errand. 

Impelled  by  a  sense  of  the  need  of  husbanding  the  hours 
of  our  greatly  shortened  day  we  made  rapid  progress,  cover- 
ing the  distance  to  the  pass  in  an  hour  less  time  than  we 
had  taken  on  Monday.  The  weather  was  unsettled,  yet  with 
every  promise  of  clearing,  and  sunshine  often  brightened  our 
upward  way.  But  on  arriving  at  the  col,  at  about  2.30  P.  M., 
a  most  unfavorable  change  took  place.  Dense  mists  with 
snow  squalls  began  to  shut  us  in,  and  on  reaching  the  top  of 
the  rocky  promontory,  beyond  which  so  much  care  had  to  be 
exercised  even  in  clear  weather,  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if 
we  were  to  be  driven  back.  But  shortly  the  sun  reappeared, 
the  mists  lifted,  and  again  we  advanced. 

But  the  ground  to  be  traversed  beyond  this  point  had 
undergone  a  notable  change  since  we  saw  it  last.  What 
had  been  rain  in  the  valley,  here  on  the  heights  had  been  a 
light  beautiful  snow  some  three  or  four  inches  in  depth, 
such  as  we  see  in  New  England  occasionally  on  a  late  October 
morning.  On  the  easy  gradient  below  the  pass  not  quite  so 
deep,  it  had  been  an  actual  aid  to  our  progress,  for,  easily 
compacted  and  welding  as  it  were  to  the  surface  of  the  neVe*,  it 
had  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  stamp  footsteps.  But  here 
at  the  base  of  the  long,  steep  upper  slopes  of  Lefroy,  it 
would  have  proved  a  source  of  serious  danger,  had  not  the 
peril  already  been  averted  by  the  occurrence  of  the  avalanche 
which  the  conditions  so  sreatlv  favored.  It  had  swept  down 

V 

from  the  high  summit -arete,  and  now  lay  piled  in  a  roughly 
ploughed  avenue  some  two  hundred  feet  in  width  right 
athwart  our  line  of  advance.  Compacted  by  the  pressure 
of  its  stopping,  it  helped  rather  than  hindered  our  progress; 
but  where  new  snow  covered  the  rocks  that  had  been  bare 
two  days  before,  our  advance  must  have  been  slower,  for  the 
time  spent  in  climbing  the  three  hundred  feet  just  above  the 
promontory  was  double  that  we  then  had  taken. 
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Plate   XXII 


LOOKING    SOUTH    FROM    ABBOT    PASS. 

From   a  photograph   by   Charles   S.  Thompson. 


LOOKING    NORTH    FROM    ABBOT    PASS. 

From   a  photograph   by   Charles   S.  Thompson. 
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And  thus  it  was  four  o'clock  when  we  reached  the  place 
where  the  body  was  lying,  just  as  we  had  left  it,  save  that 
beside  the  light  drapery  of  the  snow-fall  the  edge  of  the 
avalanche  had  partly  covered  it.  Had  it  lain  a  few  yards 
farther  to  the  north,  the  descending  mass  would  have  buried 
it  from  sight,  or  possibly  have  swept  it  with  it  and  con- 
cealed it  beyond  present  recovery. 

We  who  had  become  familiar  with  the  sight  which  for  the 
moment  appalled  our  two  companions,  already  considerably 
shaken  by  the  more  or  less  real  dangers  they  had  con- 
fronted for  the  first  time,  prepared  the  form,  to  which  our 
feeling  of  companionship  still  clung,  for  the  descent.  The 
sleeping  bag  brought  for  service  in  our  expected  exploration 
was  drawn  over  it  to  the  knees,  and  a  rope  attached  above 
the  ankles,  by  which  it  was  lowered  or  drawn,  always  over 
snow  and  hence  with  no  rude  shocks,  to  the  close  of  its  last 
journey  over  Alpine  slopes.  Even  with  our  increased  number, 
it  was  a  somewhat  perilous  task,  owing  to  the  very  insecure 
anchorage,  to  lower  it  down  the  vertical  cliff,  at  the  top  of 
which  we  had  reluctantly  left  it;  hence  it  seemed  preferable 
to  launch  it  down  the  snow  slope  to  the  right  over  which 
we  could  not  follow  it.  We  could  safely  count  on  inter- 
cepting it  below.  Whenever  it  lodged  in  the  avalanche 
snow,  the  full  strength  of  our  entire  party  was  required  to 
start  it  again.  The  descent  was  slow  and  laborious.  The 
principal  difficulty  lay  in  keeping  the  body,  at  the  end  of  its 
long  rope,  from  sliding  over  the  precipice  which  lay  below 
our  course,  or  into  the  crevasses  which  we  crossed.  Espe- 
cially difficult  was  the  passage  from  the  avalanche  to  a  little 
col  separating  the  promontory  from  the  main  slope.  The 
configuration  of  the  ground  was  that  of  a  shallow  hopper, 
leading  down  to  the  precipice  overhanging  the  gorge  south 
of  the  pass.  More  than  an  hour  was  required  to  cover  a  dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  feet.  Very  rapid  progress  was  made 
over  the  nerd  from  the  pass  to  the  foot  of  the  Green  glacier, 
which  point  we  reached  at  8.30.  To  convey  our  burden 
farther  that  night  was  impossible;  so  covering  it  with  snow 
we  again  left  it  and  kept  on  our  course  through  twilight  and 
darkness  to  the  chalet,  which  we  reached  at  half-past  ten. 
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In  such  tragical  surroundings  the  most  modern  mind  may 
revert  to  the  primitive  state,  when  the  phenomena  of  Nature 
seem  inevitably  interwoven  with  our  own  existence  and  their 
gloomy  aspects  are  invested  with  portentous  meaning. 
Nature  speaks  her  mood,  and  man  interprets  according  to 
his  temperament,  —  a  promise,  a  warning,  a  threat.  As 
we  were  nearing  the  close  of  our  long  journey  upon  the 
snow,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  by  its  sudden  unex- 
pectedness affected  us  all  profoundly.  We  had  issued  from 
the  Death-Trap,  and  were  moving  across  the  lower  glacier, 
when  one  of  our  number,  looking  back,  called  our  attention  to 
an  impressive  sight.  Hours  before  the  clouds  had  dispersed, 
and  the  ensuing  pleasant  weather  had  put  quite  out  of  mind 
all  recollection  of  earlier  storminess.  But  now  a  furious 
storm-cloud  came  sweeping  into  the  Death-Trap,  quite  fill- 
ing it  with  its  dark  mists,  that  seemed  rushing  out  to  over- 
take us.  Onward  it  hastened,  but  before  reaching  us  the 
tempest  was  stayed,  and  it  moved  over  the  ridges  of  Mt. 
Lefroy,  not  touching  us  even  with  its  hem. 

The  following  morning,  Thursday,  a  party  of  six  bridge- 
builders,  sent  in  by  the  management  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  whose  sympathy  and  offers  of  aid  knew  no  stint, 
went  to  the  point  where  we  had  left  the  body,  accompanied 
by  Messrs.  Little  and  Astley,  and  bore  it  in  a  litter  over  the 
rough  way  to  the  head  of  Lake  Louise,  and  thence  by  boat  to 
the  little  landing  of  the  chalet.  In  the  afternoon  it  was 
transported  to  Laggan  and  by  the  evening  train  to  Banff, 
where  on  Friday  it  was  embalmed,  and  the  autopsy  and 
inquest  held  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Then  began  the 
long  journey  across  the  continent.  On  Wednesday,  August 
12,  the  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  Mount  Auburn. 

Thus  closed  the  saddest  episode  in  the  history  of  our  Club, 
for  this  is  the  first  fatal  accident  in  its  twenty  years  of  exist- 
ence. It  occurs  at  the  very  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  genuine 
alpine  climbing,  for  the  extension  of  which  among  our  young 
countrymen  Abbot  was  so  earnest  an  advocate.1  Shall  the 

1  It  was  his  ardent  wish  to  unite  by  closer  ties  those  of  our  Club  to  whom 
alpine  climbing  most  appeals  and  like-minded  members  of  the  Sierra  Club.  To 
work  more  effectively  toward  this  end,  he  had  himself  joined  that  Society, — 
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incipient  movement  cease  because  he  is  no  longer  with  us  to 
work  for  it,  or  because  he  lost  his  life  while  engaged  in  fur- 
nishing a  brilliant  example  of  what  he  would  foster?  We 
who  passed  with  him  this  most  exultant  of  all  his  mountain 
days  have  no  sympathy  with  such  a  conclusion.  In  our  judg- 
ment, neither  the  region  nor  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise  is 
responsible  for  his  death.  A  similar  fall  with  the  same  result 
might  have  occurred  in  the  White  Mountains,  or  even  on  the 
craggy  hills  of  Mount  Desert  island  where  in  boyhood  he  went 
into  training  for  the  more  ambitious  climbs  of  his  early 
manhood.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  denied  that  such  climbing 
as  the  Canadian  Rockies  offer  involves  a  larger  element  of  risk, 
nor  that  opportunities  for  a  proper  schooling  are  sadly  de- 
ficient in  our  country.  In  certain  respects,  however,  and 
notably  as  regards  climatic  conditions,  the  dangers  here  are 
distinctly  less  than  among  the  Swiss  Alps.  We  should 
deprecate,  as  much  as  any,  a  party's  venturing  upon  such 
enterprises  without,  at  the  very  least,  a  leader  who  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  both  crag  and  ice  work  under  competent  guides. 
But  after  duly  weighing  all  that  is  urged  against  Alpine 
climbing,  and  while  appreciating,  none  more  profoundly,  the 
value  of  the  rare  life  that  went  out  on  Mt.  Lefroy,  we  main- 
tain that  the  gain  therefrom  for  the  general  and  the  individual 
life  in  an  age  of  growing  carefulness  for  ease  and  luxury 
must  be  held  to  outweigh  the  deplorable  losses,  and  that  this 
casualty  should  not  call  a  halt  in  American  alpinism.  That 
a  man  like  Philip  Abbot  should  love  this  form  of  recreation  — 
and  to  him  it  was  an  education  as  well  -  -  argues  for  its  no- 
bility.. Let  his  death,  then,  point  no  moral  against  it,  but 
rather  let  it  be  regarded  with  the  same  unquestioning  spirit, 
silent  before  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  the  controlling 
Power,  with  which  we  stood  a  few  weeks  before  when  a  life 
of  extraordinary  promise  for  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Nation  found  an  early  end. 

which  mourns  his  loss  with  us,  —  and  in  a  visit  to  San  Francisco  last  May  had 
consulted  with  some  of  its  leaders  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  greater  concert  of 
action  between  the  two  organizations.  It  was  in  view  of  what  he  believed 
APPALACHIA  might  accomplish  in  this  direction  that  he,  after  much  solicitation, 
had  expressed  a  willingness  shortly  to  place  his  experience  in  editorial  work  at 
the  disposition  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club. 
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I  gladly  avail  myself  of  permission  to  publish,  in  support  of 
the  above  conclusion,  the  following  paragraphs  from  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Abbot's  father,  written  after  he  had  read  advanced 
sheets  of  this  article  :  — 

"  The  love  of  the  mountains  had  been  with  Philip  almost  a  pas- 
sion from  early  childhood.  Wherever  he  was,  he  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  ascending  them.  He  had  reached  the  extreme  top 
of  Popocatapetl  in  Mexico,  and  had  spent  nearly  a  month  in  as- 
cending the  peaks  around  Yosemite,  before  he  was  twenty  years 
old.  Afterwards  he  wandered  over  the  mountains  in  Norway,  and 
later  spent  two  summers  in  Switzerland,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to 
study  in  the  veiy  university  of  mountaineering  the  scientific  methods 
and  experience  of  the  masters  of  that  art.  His  enjoyment  of  this 
form  of  manly  athletic  life  was  intense  ;  his  companions  know  what 
a  joyous  spirit  filled  his  last  day  upon  Mt.  Lefroy.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  his  parents  in  their  sympathy  with  him  to  hold  him  back 
from  this  great  delight.  He  used  to  say  that  all  cares  rolled  away 
when  he  turned  his  face  toward  the  mountains,  from  which,  indeed, 
came  his  strength. 

"  Philip's  mountaineering  had  grown  from  a  delight  into  a  steady 
purpose  of  exploration  and  study  of  our  American  Switzerland. 
These  unexplored  heights  attracted  him  profoundly.  He  had 
learned  to  make  reconnoissances  after  the  methods  of  army  engi- 
neers, to  take  barometric  altitudes,  to  make  maps  and  cariy  out 
geological  research,  and,  in  short,  to  spend  his  summers  not  only 
in  recreation,  but  also  in  really  useful  scientific  work.  He  had 
prepared  himself  for  last  summer's  trip  with  the  pains  and  skill  of 
a  thorough  student,  just  as  he  entered  upon  it  with  the  spirit  of 
a  brave  man.  He  considered  that  mountaineering  was  the  noblest 
form  of  athletic  adventure  which  the  opportunities  of  his  day 
afforded. 

"  His  mountaineering  was  not  the  mere  recreation  of  an  eager 
and  venturesome  boy  ;  it  was  the  expression  of  deliberate  purpose 
by  a  mature  and  strong  and  able  man  to  use  all  his  powers  of  body 
and  mind  in  exploring  what  he  felt  to  be  the  finest  things  on  earth. 
He  entered  upon  this  undertaking  with  much  the  same  courage 
which  led  his  uncle  Stanley,  after  whom  he  was  named,  to  leave  col- 
lege thirty-three  years  ago  and  fight  for  his  country,  and  die  in  the 
field  of  battle,  shot  through  the  breast  as  he  was  leading  his  com- 
pany, at  a  time  when  his  classmates  had  not  finished  their  junior 
year.  He  would  be  the  last  to  be  willing  that  any  one  should 
shrink  from  the  secret  dangers  of  mountaineering,  as  he  would 
have  been  the  last  to  fail  to  exercise  the  utmost  caution  which 
good  sense  and  skill  could  dictate  in  encountering  them.  Such 
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perils  are  common  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  He  would  regret 
that  anybody  should  draw  from  his  own  fate  an  inference  against 
wise  and  cautious  and  skilful  daring  in  the  study  and  exploration 
of  these  noblest  monuments  of  God's  creation.  And  I  may  add 
that  his  father  and  mother,  who  shared  his  feelings,  cannot  even 
now  regret  that  they  did  so,  although  the  result  takes  so  much  joy 
out  of  their  lives." 


PER  ASPERA   AD   ASTRA.    . 

EASY  and  swift  was  the  rough  way  to  thee, 

Dear  boy,  whose  bright  face  to  our  older  eyes 

Seemed  full  of  radiant  dawning  and  sunrise, 

Promise  and  pledge  of  a  fair  day  to  be  ; 

Up  the  steep,  icy  slopes  thy  footsteps  sped 

Which  never  foot  had  trodden  before  but  thine, 

And  then,  —  obedient  to  some  Heavenly  sign, 

Some  word  of  power  which  might  not  be  gainsaid, 

With  hope  undimmed,  and  eyes  that  knew  no  stain 

Of  tears,  or  shadow  of  remembered  sin, 

But  glowed  and  shone  from  the  brave  heart  within,  — 

Thou,  without  besitance,  or  fear,  or  pain, 

From  off  the  mountain  tops  of  thy  desire 

Leaped  to  the  star-ward  pathway  and  went  higher. 

SUSAN  COOLIDGE. 
AUGUST,  1896. 


Philip  Stanley  Abbot, 

BY  GEORGE  HERBERT  PALMER. 

Read  October  21, 1896. 

ANY  account  of  Mr.  Abbot's  work  as  a  member  of  this  Club 
would  be  unsatisfactory  which  did  not  include  some  personal 
record ;  for  it  was  an  unusual  man  who  died  on  the  peak  of 
Mt.  Lefroy.  Fortunate  as  I  was  in  knowing  him  for  twenty- 
five  years,  I  can  perhaps  cheer  many  who  miss  him  by  recalling 
to  them  anew  the  facts  of  his  life  and  the  impression  of  power 
and  beauty  which  he  so  singularly  gave. 

Philip  Stanley  Abbot  was  born  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  Sep- 
tember 1, 1867,  and  was  accordingly  a  month  short  of  twenty- 
nine  years  old  when  he  died.  His  first  nine  years  were  spent 
in  Cambridge,  the  following  nine  in  Milwaukee,  his  third 
nine  again  in  Cambridge.  During  the  last  two  years  he  once 
more  had  a  home  in  Milwaukee,  though  business  compelled 
frequent  absence  and  much  travel.  He  entered  Harvard 
College  in  1885,  was  interrupted  by  illness,  and  spent  most  of 
the  next  year  in  a  journey  to  the  West  Indies,  California,  and 
Alaska.  He  graduated  in  1890.  Before  entering  college  he 
had  been  twice  in  Europe,  and  was  there  twice  again  after 
graduation.  Both  in  college  and  the  Law  School  he  led  his  class 
in  scholarship,  while  he  also  managed  the  "  Harvard  Monthly  " 
and  the  "  Law  Review,"  was  Secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Civil 
Service  Association,  engaged  eagerly  in  rowing  and  tennis, 
was  much  in  society,  and  carried  on  regular  charity  work 
among  the  poor  of  Boston.  Leaving  the  Law  School  in  1893, 
he  entered  at  once  the  law-office  of  Warren  &  Brandeis  in 
Boston.  Here  he  had  a  year  of  general  practice,  and  then 
began  to  devote  himself  to  the  legal  affairs  of  the  Wisconsin 
Central  Railroad,  with  which  he  was  connected  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 
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So  brief  is  the  chronicle  of  his  life ;  yet  it  was  an  abound- 
ing  life,  and   fed   from   many   sources.     Every   opportunity 
which  poverty,  riches,  traditions,  travel,  or  training  can  give, 
was  his,  and  each  opportunity  he  followed  up  as  vigilantly  as 
if  he  were  the  neediest  of  seekers.     Into  his  shaping  entered 
the  divergent  strengths  of  West  and  East.     His  father  had 
been  a  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Harvard  College,  so  that 
when   Philip  was  but  a  child   the  great  voices  of  literature, 
ancient  and  modern,  began  their  appeal.     He  knew  the  chief 
English   poets   before  he  could   comprehend  their   meaning. 
He  had  read  more  Greek  and  Latin  at  entering  college  than 
all  but  a  few  have  read  at  graduation.     I  well  remember  how 
in  college    days  he  would  have   about  him  a  little   copy  of 
Homer,  Sophocles,  Horace,  or  Dante  which  he  read  in  horse- 
cars  with  as  great  rapidity  and  pleasure  as  one  ordinarily  reads 
a  French  novel.     French,  German,  and  some  Spanish  were 
also  at  his  command.     He  took   high   rank  in  History  and 
Economics,  even  thinking  at  one  time  of  devoting  his  life  to 
the  teaching  of  these  subjects.     Before  he  died  two  important 
professorships  of  law   were   offered   him.     But  his  interests 
were  not  confined  to  books ;  he  was  a  wholesome  and  out-of- 
door  person.      Having  a  quick   eye  and   easy  access  to  the 
country,  he  learned  in  his  first  twelve  years  all  that  a  boy 
can   know  about   rocks,  trees,   and   insects.     His  collection 
of  moths  and  butterflies  was  large,  and  his  enjoyment  of  his 
fluttering  friends  —  as  of  every  object  and  phase  of  nature  - 
was   always  deep  and   intelligent.     Later  in  life  he  enjoyed 
nothing  so  much  as  the  visits  to  an  ancestral  New  Hampshire 
farm,  of  which  he  undertook  the  management.     To  make  the 
list  of  his  accomplishments  less  incomplete,  it  should  be  added 
that  he  handled  a  boat  well,  was  an  unwearied  walker,  a 
forceful  and  luminous  writer,  a  companion  excellently  gay  or 
serious.      Catching  the  ripple  of  his  laugh,  one  felt  that  at 
any  age  the  boy's  heart  would  be  in  the  judicious  man. 
all  who  have  gone  forth  from  Harvard  during  the  twenty-six 
years  of  my  connection  with  it,  none  has  more  impressed  me 
as  the  all-accomplished  person,  disciplined  for  leadership. 

And  he  led  in  worthy  directions  ;  for  his  large  endowments 
of  mind  and  body  were  matched  by  an  elevated  character,  a 
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character  simple  in  outline  and  in  some  respects  old-fashioned, 
yet  possessing  a  subtlety,  sweetness,  originality,  and  odd  con- 
junction of  seemingly  opposed  virtues  which  confound  the 
describer.  Remembering  that  winning  face  and  sturdy  form, 
and  thinking  of  the  high  nature  which  shone  through  them, 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  just  measure  of  praise.  Dutiful  he 
was,  unsolicited  by  vagrant  pleasures  ;  public-minded,  brave  ; 
considerately  but  pertinaciously  truthful ;  ingenious  in  kind- 
nesses ;  tender  to  the  aged,  the  weak,  the  obtuse ;  swift  of 
sympathy,  a  capital  listener  ;  dull  at  noticing  slights  to  himself, 
unsuspicious,  dispassionate  in  regard  to  his  own  mistakes ; 
loyal,  unstinting,  having  a  veritable  genius  for  friendship, 
sonship,  brotherhood ;  forward  in  accepting  responsibilities ; 
cautious,  forecasting,  decisive  ;  mannerly  ;  abhorring  cant  and 
pretence ;  profoundly  and  continually,  'religious,  buoyant  ac- 
cordingly, and  not  distrustful  of  natural  impulse ;  capable  of 
outbursts  of  anger  or  of  play  ;  having  the  confidence  of  women  ; 
pure  and  clean,  not  for  any  squaring  with  decency  but  because 
dirt  was  repulsive ;  so  regardful  of  the  fair  and  fit  that  he 
made  all  whom  he  came  near  feel  righteousness  easy  and  best. 
He  brought  out  the  genuine  and  fragrant  side  of  everybody, 
and  everybody  gave  him  back  an  admiring  love.  He  took  the 
love  and  was  careless  of  the  admiration. 

Nor  was  his  death  out  of  accord  with  his  life.  It  was 
rooted  in  his  character.  Perhaps  it  was  through  inheritance 
that  he  had  always  something  chivalric  and  soldierly  about 
him.  The  uncle  for  whom  he  was  named  left  his  Harvard 
studies  and  fell  at  Gettysburg.  Another  uncle  was  a  distin- 
guished general  of  engineers.  Family  habits  accustomed  him 
to  large  and  venturesome  undertakings,  associated  with  public 
ends.  Studious  though  he  was,  he  was  attracted  by  risk  and 
rejoiced  in  daring  wherever  difficulties  were  to  be  found.  In 
study,  in  business,  or  on  the  mountains,  he  was  continually 
laying  sagacious  plans  for  battling  with  obstacles.  Had  fears 
or  considerations  of  ease  interested  him,  even  without  a  fall 
from  a  precipice  Philip  Abbot  would  have  ceased  to  be  Philip 
Abbot.  Lesser  men  may  be  mourned,  for  when  they  die  they 
disappear.  But  his  few  years  and  gallant  death,  illuminated 
as  they  were  by  well  doing  and  Christian  hope,  must  always  be 
to  his  friends  a  source  of  gladness. 
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PHILIP    S.    ABBOT,   ON    GLACIER    CREST. 

AUGUST    12,    1895. 
From  a  photograph    by    Parker   B.    Field. 


PHILIP  STANLEY  ABBOT. 

MOUNT  LEFROY,  ALBERTA, 
August  3,  1896. 

WHAT  bright,  triumphant  hopes,  what  noble  joy, 
For  us  who  loved  thy  glorious  promise,  nor 
Doubted  what  lofty  ends  thy  life  was  for, 

Were  buried  deep  with  thee,  beloved  boy  ! 

High  service  of  the  High  was  thy  employ  — 
Thou  hadst  enlisted  in  God's  Holy  War : 
Thy  banner's  strange  device,  "Excelsior!" 

Flamed  on  the  crags  of  terrible  Lefroy. 

Climb  still,  O  brave  young  mountain-lover,  climb  ! 
The  clouds  have  hid  th}r  track,  but  grander  sights 

Than  meet  our  eyes  on  these  dull  flats  of  Time 
Lure  thy  steps  starward  to  eternal  lights : 

Still  shines  thy  banner  with  its  call  sublime, 

Still  summons  thy  pure  soul  to  holier  heights. 


F.   E.   A. 


In  the  Couloir  on  Mount  Lefroy.1 

BY  CHARLES  S.  THOMPSON. 

Read  June  9,  1896. 

AMONG  the  memories  of  our  last  summer's  outing  there 
lies  the  image  of  a  high,  bell-shaped  peak  thrust  mightily 
forward  between  the  Green  and  Mitre  glaciers  of  Lake 
Louise,  —  the  famous,  much-disputed  Mt.  Lefroy.  Gazing 
upon  it  with  avaricious  eyes  from  the  summit  of  Goat  Moun- 
tain, our  greedy  hearts  were  filled  with  a  desire  for  its  top- 
most bit  of  crystal,  rock  or  ice ;  that  desire  is  still  with  us. 

This  is  what  we  saw  from  Goat  Mountain.  At  our  feet, 
half  a  mile  below,  the  valley  of  Lake  Louise  rose  slowly 
southward,  through  lake  and  rock-fall,  through  terminal 
moraine  and  almost  level  glacier,  to  the  massive  wall  of  Mt. 
Green,  where  the  Continental  Divide,  hitherto  the  western 
limit  of  the  valley,  swept  suddenly  eastward,  and  for  an 
instant  looped  hesitatingly  toward  the  north.  In  this  angle 
of  hesitation,  ere  the  great  divide  definitely  turned  to  the 
southeast, -- forming  in  fact  the  eastern  head-wall  of  the 
valley,  —  stood  Mt.  Lefroy.  Beyond  the  shoulder  of  Hazel 
Peak  its  eastern  face  looked  full  upon  us,  a  thousand  feet 
of  snow  slope  and  hanging  glacier,  three  thousand  feet  of 
gray  quartzite  sheer  to  the  Mitre  Pass,  —  the  cross  section 

1  Mr.  P.  S.  Abbot  discussed  this  article  with  me  one  day  last  May,  on  which 
occasion  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  each  should  annotate  for  the  other  all 
future  contributions  to  APPALACHIA. 
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MT.    LhFROY    FROM    ABOVE    THE    BEEHIVE. 

From  a  photograph   by   H.   G.   Peabody,   Boston. 
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of  a  mountain.  Up  that  surface  surely  there  was  "  no  thor- 
oughfare." The  northern  face,  seen  almost  in  profile,  a  min- 
gled slope  of  snow  and  rock  terminating  below  in  relatively 
insignificant  cliffs,  offered  certain  possibilities.  Above  the 
cliffs  we  traced  a  route  to  the  summit,  certainly  no  Sabbath- 
day  journey,  demanding  the  full  limit  of  our  experience,  yet 
glorified  by  the  prospect  of  success.  But  could  we  pass  the 
barrier  of  the  cliffs?  A  seeming  snow-drift  at  the  base,  a 
re-entrant  angle  in  their  outline  above,  suggested  a  hidden 
couloir,  a  possible  passage.  A  reconnoissance  only  could 
solve  our  doubts. 

Thus  it  happened  that  at  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  Friday,  August  2,  1895,  Professor  Fay,  Mr.  Abbot,  and 
the  writer  rowed  leisurely  southward  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Louise.  Landing,  we  crossed,  ankle  deep,  with  rising  temper 
but  with  falling  temperature,  a  wretched  stretch  of  alluvial 
bottom,  crawled  over  and  around  rock  falls  that  partially 
choked  the  valley,  and  passed  upon  the  Green  Glacier  at  a 
point  on  its  western  side  not  far  from  its  lower  end.  Not, 
however,  until  we  stood  in  the  frozen  amphitheatre  at  the 
head  of  the  glacier  did  the  measure  of  our  opportunity  open 
upon  us. 

On  Lefroy's  western  face  the  relatively  insignificant  cliffs 
had  now  grown  to  vertical  walls,  many  hundred  feet  high, 
broken  in  but  one  place,  and  even  there  by  no  means  seri- 
ously. Up  the  re-entrant  angle  of  that  fracture  ran  a  long, 
narrowing  ribbon  of  snow  that  failed  about  one  hundred  feet 
below  the  top.  Above  came  a  bit  of  ledge,  then  the  white 
dot  of  an  isolated  snow  patch,  and  the  long  suggestion  of  a 
dubious  rock  chimney.  The  couloir  was  flanked  on  the  left  by 
an  impassable  wall ;  on  the  right  by  a  narrow  buttress,  whose 
top  formed  with  the  cliffs  immediately  above  and  below  an 
exceedingly  rough  and  steeply  pitched  two-stepped  terrace. 
At  the  head  of  the  buttress,  on  the  side  farther  from  the 
snow  slope,  there  was  a  deep  rift  somewhat  less  promising 
than  the  dubious  rock  chimney  at  the  head  of  the  couloir. 
The  final  ascent  to  the  head  of  the  cliffs  was  inevitably  by 
one  or  the  other  of  these  routes.  Clearly  the  measure  of 
our  opportunity  was  not  pressed  down  and  running  over. 
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The  uncertainty  fired  our  desire.  Up  to  that  moment  — 
I  write  advisedly  —  we  had  had  no  notion  of  proceeding 
farther.  The  amphitheatre  had  been  tacitly  set  as  the  limit 
of  our  day's  reconnoissance.  Thereafter,  for  good  or  evil, 
regardless  of  time  or  supper,  we  set  ourselves  to  test  the 
availability  of  that  couloir  before  returning  to  the  chalet. 
There  was  no  hesitation;  it  was  an  instantaneous  deter- 
mination. 

The  hour-hand  of  our  watches  was  well  after  six  before 
we  were  roped  and  ready  for  the  assault.  The  first  obstacle, 
a  schrund  that  well-nigh  separated  the  ice  slope  from  the 
glacier,  was  easily  overcome  by  a  snow  bridge  near  the  foot 
of  the  buttress.  As  our  course  thereafter  held  directly 
above  it,  that  schrund  made  a  diverting  feature  of  the  land- 
scape for  the  remainder  of  our  climb.  Whether  it  could  be 
crossed  by  a  party  of  three  in  involuntary  glissade  is  still  an 
unsolved  problem  of  experimental  physics,  although  at  the 
time  one  much  discussed.  Our  further  course  was  a  vary- 
ing diagonal,  first  to  one  wall  of  the  gully,  then  to  the 
other;  and  as  the  couloir  was  narrow,  the  change  in  direction 
came  with  annoying  frequency.  To  our  added  disgust,  the 
slope  rapidly  became  steeper,  —  indeed,  as  steep  as  snow  ever 
lies  even  in  a  couloir.  The  constant  necessitv  of  shifting: 

»'  O 

the  rope  to  my  lower  side  at  each  turn  enabled  me,  as  middle 
man,  peculiarly  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  this  increasing 
angle.  By  the  time  we  overlooked  the  top  of  the  lower  but- 
tress I  had  become  extremely  proficient  in  a  new  pas  seul, 
the  rope-dance,  —  a  step  highly  exhilarating,  but  under  the 
given  circumstances  somewhat  nerve-trying.  However,  the 
snow  was  firm,  and  Abbot's  "  coal-scuttle  steps  "  made  excel- 
lent footing. 

About  fifty  feet  above  the  junction  of  the  buttress  with  the 
main  wall  the  snow  in  our  couloir  ended  in  a  narrow  tongue 
that  apparently  lapped  upon  the  ledge  above.  Below,  the 
angle  of  slope  rose  most  perceptibly  to  fifty  degrees ;  on  the 
tongue  itself  it  was  over  sixty-five.  Abbot  crept  softly 
upwards,  pivoted  a  moment  on  the  lip,  and  then  with  unex- 
pected caution  drew  himself  upon  the  ledge.  It  was  now 
my  turn.  As  I  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  tongue,  his  voice 
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came  to  me  blandly  and  with  the  utmost  suavity  urging 
care.  A  peculiarly  sweet  and  caressing  note  in  Abbot's 
voice  usually  forebodes  ill.  In  this  instance  my  assumption 
was  correct,  my  deduction  wrong.  I  fancied  the  unwonted 
slope  the  coming  difficulty,  and  with  mighty  kick  drove  my 
foot  well  into  the  root  of  the  tongue.  Never  was  step  firmer, 
never  more  unsatisfactory.  The  shank  of  my  shoe  rested  in 
the  step  as  on  the  round  of  an  oaken  ladder;  the  sole  and 
toe  explored  hidden  depths  beyond.  A  frail  three-inch 
shell  supported  that  inevitable  tongue.  Scarcely  visible 
scratches  marked  my  succeeding  steps;  by  the  fourth,  I 
knelt  upon  the  lip  with  eyes  thoughtfully  fixed  upon  a  gap 
of  some  unknown  depth  separating  snow  from  perpendicular 
rock.  Abbot's  strong  assistance,  with  some  doubtful  exer- 
tions in  my  own  behalf,  brought  me  safely  to  his  anchorage. 
Physical  weight  having  tested,  mental  culture,  less  heavily 
incarnate,  followed  easily.  With  beatified  countenance 
Professor  Fay  joined  his  companions  on  the  ledge. 

Here  we  left  our  axes, --a  decision  hastily  regretted  as 
we  crawled  over  the  forgotten  fifteen-foot  dot  of  snow. 
The  wave  of  our  enthusiasm  was  indeed  well-nigh  spent. 
Alreadv  the  great  shadow  of  the  mountains  bevond  the 

V  d  *' 

Green  Glacier  had  crept  far  above  us,  and  darkness  doubt- 
less lay  between  us  and  the  chalet.  Slowly,  with  some  fear 
of  rolling  stones,  we  worked  our  way  up  the  chimney  to  a 
point  where  it  turns  slightly  to  the  right.  Up  that  turn  a 
passage  could  probably  have  been  forced,  but  at  a  far  too 
extravagant  outlay  of  our  few  remaining  daylight  minutes.1 

1  The  point  where  we  stopped  is  probably  the  key  to  the  mountain.  I  was  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  others  ;  and  from  where  I  stood,  it  was  not  only  possi- 
ble to  see  the  end  of  the  chimney,  but  the  size  of  the  patch  of  sky  which  marked 
the  end  gave  encouragement  as  to  the  probable  steepness  of  the  final  climb.  Im- 
mediately above  us,  however,  was  rather  a  mauvais  pas:  for  foothold,  a  narrow 
ledge,  sloping  slightly  outward  ;  about  ten  feet  of  perpendicular  rock ;  a  narrow 
crack  running  up  the  face,  which  offered  no  perfect  hand-holds  ;  and  a  large 
stone  insecurely  wedged  near  the  top,  quite  ready,  as  it  seemed,  to  be  pulled 
down  upon  us.  We  might  have  had  to  combine  our  forces  to  get  up.  If  we 
had  been  thirty  minutes  earlier,  I  think  we  should  have  done  it,  ascended  the 
chimney  to  the  top,  and  virtually  proved  that  the  mountain  can  be  climbed.  At 
that  hour,  however,  the  game  was  distinctly  not  worth  the  candle.  We  had,  at 
any  rate,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  had  come  nearer  than  any  of  our 
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So  we  turned;  none  too  soon,  for  it  was  dusk  when  we 
reached  the  lake,  and  ten  o'clock  ere  we  were  sitting  in  the 
doubly  comfortable  chairs  of  the  chalet  dining-room.  There 
we  gorged  on  cold  beef  and  pie,  washed  down  with  draughts 
of  cold  milk,  and  our  host  Astley  told  us  the  story  of  the 
Wilcox  party  and  their  misadventure  in  that  same  couloir. 

Had  we  definitely  decided  our  morrow's  plan  at  the  table 
that  evening,  the  result  of  our  next  day's  climb  might  have 
been  different.  We  chose,  however,  to  sleep  upon  the  mat- 
ter, and  as  a  natural  result  barely  missed  being  carried 
with  the  rest  of  the  party  to  Field.  At  the  eleventh  hour, 
more  literally  at  eight  the  next  morning,  Professor  Fay 
looked  upon  me,  I  looked  upon  Professor  Fay,  Abbot  beamed 
benignly  upon  both,  and  —  our  fellow  travellers  went  over 
the  divide  without  us. 

But  the  three  sisters  of  a  primitive  linen  industry  spun  for 
us  that  day  no  kindly  thread.  On  overhauling  our  rucksack 
preparatory  to  crossing  the  Green  Glacier,  we  found  one  pair 
of  smoked  goggles  lacking,  and,  late  as  we  already  were,  we 
must  needs  char  wood  and  bedaub  our  faces  withal  in  a  man- 
ner befitting  certain  savage  saltatorial  rites.  Such  salta- 
torial  rites  we  were  indeed  shortly  called  upon  to  observe. 
A  glacier  is  like  a  woman,  charming  or  the  reverse,  in  its 
rapidly  changing  moods.  That  day  the  snow  bridges  were 
soft,  the  crevasses  labyrinthine.  'T  was  a  game  of  hop  skip 
and  jump,  vastly  repeated,  bringing  us  by  the  traditional 
route  of  Robin  Hood's  barn  to  the  foot  of  our  couloir,  well 
beloved.  A  warm  night,  a  warmer  morning,  and  a  gently 
drizzling  rain  had  turned  the  snow  into  greasy  granules,  that 
slipped  under  our  shoes  in  a  manner  most  miserable  and 
abominable.  Hesitating  below  the  enfeebled  tongue,  we 
ultimately  decided  to  pass  it  by  on  the  other  side.  He 
whose  position  in  the  party  would  have  brought  him  first 
upon  it  delivered  this  opinion  with  an  unction  gratifying  to 
witness.1 

predecessors  to  solving  the  problem  of  Mt.  Lefroy ;  for  Mr.  Wilcox's  party 
were  forced  to  stop  before  reaching  the  chimney  at  all,  one  of  the  party  being 
struck  and  injured  by  a  rolling  stone.  —  P.  S.  A. 

1  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  get  upon  the  rocks  from 
the  snow  at  the  head  of  the  couloir  without  the  aid  of  the  tongue,  and  very 
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"  The  other  side  "  meant  an  attempt  by  way  of  the  second 
chimney.  To  reach  its  foot,  we  wriggled  along  the  top  of 
the  buttress  in  a  serpentine  fashion  truly  delightful.  The 
primeval  curse  became  under  such  circumstances  an  unques- 
tioned blessing.  Yet  even  in  this  humble  posture  the 
stones  rattled  ominously,  and  our  advance  was,  truth  to  tell, 
exceedingly  labored.  Methought,  indeed,  I  heard  an  ejacu- 
lation of  unfeigned  contentment  from  either  end  of  the  rope 
as  we  forced  our  way  past  a  snow  heap  into  the  cavernous 
depths  of  the  chimney. 

The  bottom  of  that  chimney  was  a  deep,  huge,  old-fashioned 
fireplace,  whose  flue,  contrary  to  the  usual  fashion,  ran 
diagonally  upward  from  the  left-hand  corner.  To  complete 
the  likeness,  a  sharp  ledge  ran  forward  from  the  back  like  a 
tarnished  andiron  whose  mate  was  missing.  With  that 
missing  andiron  all  suggestion  of  warmth,  comfort,  and 
good  cheer  vanished.  The  flue  served  as  the  drain-pipe  of 
a  torrent  of  melted  snow  water  whose  main  stream  fell  with 
no  uncertain  sound  upon  the  top  of  the  andiron  above  men- 
tioned. From  every  channelled  groove  in  the  overhanging 
cliff  dripped  straggling  rivulets,  permeating  the  atmosphere 
with  a  moist  unpleasantness  depressing  to  perceive.  In  the 
face  of  such  inhospitality  Professor  Fay  faltered.  My 
unchilled  ardor  pleaded  for  an  advance,  and  Abbot  -  -  nothing 
loath,  I  fancy  —  plunged  forward.  But  has  it  not  ofttimes 
been  quoted  that  "pride  goeth  before  destruction  and  an 

doubtful  indeed  whether  the  tongue  can  be  safely  passed  after  the  first  of 
August.  The  lapse  of  one  night  transformed  it,  for  us,  from  a  feasible  bridge, 
if  carefully  taken,  to  a  passage  involving  a  wholly  unjustifiable  risk.  It  ought 
also  to  be  said  in  explanation  of  our  attempt  on  the  right-hand  chimney  that, 
after  we  saw  the  condition  of  the  snow,  and  particularly  after  it  began  to  driz- 
zle, we  had  all,  I  think,  — certainly  I  can  speak  for  myself,  —  given  up  the  idea 
of  reaching  the  top.  But  we  were  still  anxious  to  prove  at  least  that  a  way 
could  be  forced  from  the  couloir  to  the  top  of  the  plateau.  My  own  belief  is 
that  this  will  hardly  be  done  by  the  right-hand  chimney.  The  supply  of  snow 
above  it  is  inexhaustible,  and  melting  always  goes  on.  In  warm  weather  the 
amount  of  water  which  falls  is  almost  prohibitory.  Moreover,  from  where  I 
stood  when  we  turned,  the  upper  rocks  did  not  look  inviting,  and  the  wall  up 
which  I  was  trying  to  find  a  way  was  not  only  rather  bad  in  itself,  but  even  on 
that  sultry  morning  was  partly  glazed.  In  cold  weather  the  glaze  will  be  every- 
where. "SVe  cannot  say  that  this  chimney  is  impossible,  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
tried  unless  the  other  one  completely  fails.  —  P.  S.  A. 
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haughty  spirit  before  a  fall "  ?  My  subsequent  experience  is 
respectfully  offered  to  ecclesiastical  fellow  climbers  as  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  efficacy  of  baptism  as  a  means  of 
conversion. 

To  enter  the  flue,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  upon  the  and- 
iron. Abbot  hastily  climbed  thereon,  and  with  superlative 
celerity  leaped  to  the  opposite  wall;  another  step,  and  the 
tightening  rope  constrained  me  to  follow.  I  have  bathed  in 
Passamaquoddy  Bay  when  a  corked  bottle  of  water  dragged 
astern  cooled  to  the  drinking-point,  I  have  taken  baths  of 
ice-cold  Lake  Michigan  water  with  set  teeth  and  undis- 
mayed determination;  but  the  chill  of  that  falling  torrent 
was  beyond  endurance.  Instantaneously  the  water  estab- 
lished a  complete  connection  between  the  neck  of  my  sweater 
and  the  knees  of  my  knickerbockers,  small  rills  trickled 
past  my  nose,  my  fingers  poured  forth  water  at  every  tip, 
and  my  whole  person  became  a  living  representation  of  the 
god  Aquarius.1  Below,  from  the  cavernous  depths  on  the 
right,  a  begoggled  soot-besmeared  troglodyte  enjoyed  with 
fiendish  delight  my  imminent  discomfiture.  I  could  neither 
advance  nor  retreat.  Retreat  would  have  dragged  Abbot 
from  his  insecure  footing;  advance  was  equally  impossible, 
for  Professor  Fay  seemed  disinclined  to  budge  from  the  com- 
parative dryness  of  his  cavern  home.  Slowly,  amidst  the 
conflicting  emotions  of  sudden  chill  and  copious  mouthfuls 
of  ice-water,  came  the  fateful  words,  "Abbot, — I — think 
-  that  —  I  —  will  —  cast  —  my  —  vote  —  with  —  Professor  - 
Fay." 

Why  linger  over  the  details  of  our  dripping  retreat,  of  our 
subsequent  wanderings  on  the  Green  Glacier,  of  our  half- 
tempted  glance  up  the  Death-Trap  ? 2  For  us  that  year 

1  Thompson  speaks  as  though  he  were  the  only  wet  man  in  the  party.     My 
recollection  is  that  I  could  have  overmatched  him,  gallon  for  gallon.  —  P.  S-  A. 

2  The  Death-Trap,  so  named  from  the  ice  avalanches  which  fall  from  the 
cliffs  of  Mt.  Green  on  the  south,  is   the  narrow  snow  pass   which   separates 
Mt.  Green  from  Mt.  Lefroy  on  the  north.    It  has  never  been  crossed.    Mr. 
S.  E.  S.  Allen  reached  the  top  without  difficulty  in   1894,  from  the  western 
side  of  the  watershed.     My  impression  is  that  we  went  a  little  farther  up  the 
Green  Glacier  than  any  previous  party  which  has  left  records  ;  at  all  events,  we 
are  convinced  that  by  keeping  near  the  cliffs  of  Lefroy,  from  which  no  ice  falls, 
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Lefroy  was  not  to  be.  Yet  not  least  among  the  pleasures  of 
that  summer's  holiday  are  the  memories  of  those  unsuccess- 
ful struggles,  and,  despite  the  long  winter's  separation,  my 
heart  goes  out  for  another  wooing.  Perhaps  under  more 
auspicious  skies  we  may  win,  if  not  the  heart,  at  least  the 
head,  of  that  fair  mountain.  And  if  that  day  comes,  may 
Charles  the  alert  and  Philip  the  cautious  be  there  with  me ! 
For  in  such  a  courtship  our  keenest  rivals  become  our  dearest 
friends. 


a  perfectly  safe  and  exceedingly  picturesque  route  can  be  traced  to  the  point 
reached  by  Mr.  Allen,  thus  completing  the  col.  Whether  the  summit  of  Lefroy 
can  be  reached  from  the  col  is  another  question.  Mr.  Allen  reports  that  imme- 
diately above  him  was  a  slope  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  hard  gray  ice.  From 
our  point  of  view,  it  seemed  as  though  a  traverse  toward  the  northwest  — 
that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  cliffs  above  the  couloir  —  would  present  no  insu- 
perable difficulties,  and  would  enable  us  to  reach  the  plateau  at  the  head  of  the 
cliffs  and  join  our  original  projected  route.  The  plateau  rises  gradually,  in  an 
easy  slope  of  snow,  toward  the  east,  and  appears  to  abut  against  a  broad  rib  of 
rock  which  runs  up  to  the  backbone  of  the  mountain.  This  is  a  long  crest, 
mainly  of  snow,  and  requiring  care  because  of  cornices.  The  summit  is  some 
distance  south  of  the  head  of  the  rock  rib.  Once  on  the  plateau,  the  probabil- 
ities are  in  favor  of  success.  Whether  the  plateau  can  be  reached  from  the 
Death-Trap  col  can  only  be  learned  by  trying;  it  is  worth  the  experiment,  and 
the  route  would  have  this  advantage,  —  that  it  could  be  taken  late  in  the  season, 
as  the  couloir  route  cannot.  It  should  be  said  that  both  Mr.  Allen  and  Pro- 
fessor Fay  are  doubtful  as  to  the  traverse.  —  P.  S.  A. 


The  First  Ascent  of  Mount  Hector,  Canadian  Rockies. 

BY  PHILIP  S.  ABBOT. 

Read  December  27,  1895. 

OUR  party  that  climbed  Mt.  Hector  cannot,  I  am  afraid, 
lay  claim  to  much  glory  therefrom.  We  had  no  hair-breadth 
escapes  ;  we  did  not  even  encounter  great  hardships,  except 
such  as  are  familiar  to  every  bricklayer's  apprentice.  We  did 
not  need  to  exercise  great  generalship :  the  mountain  was  in 
plain  sight,  we  walked  to  its  base,  —  some  distance,  I  admit, 
and  not  exactly  over  a  paved  road,  —  and  then  walked  on  till 
we  reached  the  summit. 

Furthermore,  it  cannot  fairly  be  said  that  the  expedition  was 
one  of  unusual  beauty.  Grandeur  of  one  sort  there  certainly 
was.  In  the  single  element  of  savage  desolation  —  unrelieved, 
monotonous,  boundless,  and  complete  —  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing which  equalled  the  view  from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Hector, 
and  I  do  not  expect  to  see  anything  which  will  excel  it.  But 
impressiveness  and  picturesqueness  of  detail,  beauty  of  color, 
and,  of  course,  human  interest  —  except  the  imaginative  in- 
terest which  came  from  the  mere  immensity  of  the  solitude  — 
were,  on  the  whole,  lacking. 

These  are  large  deductions  ;  but  on  the  other  side  there  are 
to  be  said  two  things.  So  far  as  the  Club  is  concerned,  Mt. 
Hector  is  the  first  alpine  peak  (and  it  can  fairly  be  called 
alpine)  which  has  been  conquered  for  the  first  time  by  an 
Appalachian  party,  as  such,  climbing  without  guides.  We  do 
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not  claim  to  have  achieved  greatness,  but  we  do  expect  to 
have  greatness  thrust  upon  us,  as  being  the  first  parents  of  a 
very  long  and  illustrious  line  to  come.  Secondly,  the  expe- 
dition was  an  interesting  one  to  ourselves,  because  it  was  so 
fair  and  even  a  tussle  with  Nature --and  with  Nature  in  no 
accommodating  mood.  We  did  our  own  work,  and  fairly 
earned  for  ourselves  what  measure  of  success  we  had.  There 
is  a  fascination  in  this  which  outweighs  all  aesthetic  consider- 
ations whatever. 

To  tell  the  truth,  assthetic  considerations  were  far  from  our 
minds  when  we  left  our  train  at  Banff  on  the  morning  of  Sun- 
day, the  28th  of  July  last.  We  were  fresh  from  our  office 
desks,  and  the  sight  of  the  gray  mountains  encircling  us  on 
every  side  made  our  hearts  leap  like  grasshoppers.  How  daft 
we  became,  the  sequel. will  show.  Our  first  step  was  to  get 
hold  of  Wilson,  the  best  guide  and  outfitter  for  that  region, 
and  to  hold  a  council  of  war.  Many  plans  were  proposed,  but 
none  hit  our  fancy.  Finally,  for  about  the  tenth  time  since  he 
joined  us,  Thompson  brought  forward  his  fixed  idea.  Mt. 
Hector  was  reasonably  near  to  Laggan,  the  next  stopping- 
place  of  the  main  party,  but  not  too  near ;  it  had  never 
been  climbed  ;  better  still,  it  had  been  attempted  without 
success  ;  and  it  was  high,  because  the  Canadian  surveyors, 
when  they  turned  back  (so  Baedeker  said),  had  already 
reached  10,400  feet.  It  further  appeared  that  Wilson  him- 
self had  been  with  that  party  ;  and  he  said  that  he  believed 
the  peak  could  be  climbed.  He  also  told  us  of  an  enormous 
snow-field,  lying  to  the  west  of  Hector  on  the  main  water- 
shed, and  stretching  away  to  the  north  for  fifty  miles, 
which  was  absolutely  unexplored,  and  which  might  perhaps 
be  crossed  so  as  to  bring  us  down  into  the  valley  of  the 
Wapta  by  a  new  col  over  the  backbone  of  the  continent  itself ; 
and  not  only  this,  but  there  was  a  great  snow-peak  by  the  foot 
of  which  such  a  col  would  have  to  pass.  What  more  could 
one  ask  ?  We  brushed  aside  the  reflection  that  this  was  a  four 
or  five  days'  trip  ;  that  no  horses  could  be  obtained ;  that  we 
must  carry  our  bedding  and  food  on  our  backs,  and  that  we 
had  not  begun  to  get  into  condition ;  in  short,  that  the  plan 
was  absurd.  We  voted  to  start  forthwith,  and  separated  to 
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make  ready  for  the  west-bound  train  which  theoretically  left 
Banff  at  six  the  nest  morning. 

The  train  falsified  our  calculations  in  that  instance  by 
arriving  nearly  on  time,  and  in  consequence  we  had  an  ago- 
nizing five  minutes.  By  a  miracle,  however,  when  it  moved  off, 
we  were  all  there,  —  Professor  Fay,  Thompson,  and  myself, 
Wilson  as  guide,  and  a  taciturn  and  admirably  patient  indi- 
vidual named  Hiland,  who  was  hired  as  a  porter,  and  carried 
an  enormous  and  shapeless  pack  composed  of  the  tin  things 
and  all  the  other  articles  which  the  rest  of  us  refused  to  touch. 
The  other  four  of  us  had  riicksacks  —  blessed  be  the  man  who 
invented  them  !  With  ordinary  knapsacks  we  are  all  confident 
that  we  could  not  have  made  the  trip.  Each  man  carried  his 
own  blankets,  Thompson  the  hand  camera,  —  basely  ungrateful 
after  all  our  tender  care,  —  and  the  provisions  were  equitably 
divided.  We  had  four  ice-axes,  and  for  abundant  precaution 
three  lengths  of  alpine  rope.  I  had  also  an  aneroid  barome- 
ter, an  excellent  instrument,  with  a  proclivity  which  rivalled 
Mark  Tapley's  for  taking  a  favorable  view  of  things.  It  would 
have  been  more  useful  to  us  if  I  had  not  forgotten  to  compare 
its  initial  reading  with  the  known  altitude  of  Banff.  For  the 
rest  —  with  all  deference  to  my  companions  -  -  we  were  a 
queer-looking  lot.  We  none  of  us  had  coats  ;  Thompson's 
sweater  had  been  his  companion  since  his  Freshman  year  in 
college ;  as  for  Professor  Fay's  —  "  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum." 
He  purposely  left  it  after  dark  on  the  upper  slopes  of  Mt. 
Stephen. 

From  Banff  to  Laggan  —  thirty-four  miles — the  railroad 
follows  the  broad  glacial  valley  of  the  Bow,  running  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  toward  the  heart  of  the  range.  A 
mile  beyond  Laggan  the  two  separate  :  the  railroad  bends 
sharply  a  little  to  the  south  of  west,  and  climbs  the  Kicking 
Horse  Pass  over  the  continental  watershed,  and  the  river 
turns  to  the  north.  On  the  left  or  western  side  of  the  Upper 
Bow  valley,  as  you  look  north  from  Laggan,  is  a  line  of  cliffs 
two  or  three  thousand  feet  high,  their  evergreen-clad  talus 
slopes  rising  abruptly  from  the  level  floor  of  the  valley.  These 
cliffs  are  outposts  of  the  Continental  Divide  ;  behind  and  above 
them,  on  the  summit  of  the  divide,  but  wholly  concealed  from 
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below,  lies  the  great  snow-plateau  I  have  spoken  of.  The 
eastern  wall  of  the  valley  begins  from  Laggan  much  more 
tamely,  in  a  broad  low  ridge,  covered  with  burnt  timber,  which 
looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  bit  of  New  Hampshire.  This 
lifts  itself  gradually  to  the  altitude  where  a  narrow  belt  of 
green  forest  still  holds  its  own,  and  keeps  on  rising  until  the 
shale  slopes  of  its  crest  begin  to  be  mottled  with  snow  ;  but 
it  never  becomes  bold  or  mountainous.  Eight  or  ten  miles 
above  Laggan  the  ridge  is  cut  by  a  great  gorge  many  hundred 
feet  deep.  Immediately  beyond  this  gorge  rises  a  single  great 
peak,  finely  proportioned,  massive  rather  than  spire-like,  with 
a  coronal  of  black  cliffs  below  its  summit  which  are  unrelieved 
by  a  spot  of  white.  This  is  Mt.  Hector. 

Its  tremendous  southern  precipices  shoot  up  so  suddenly, 
and  its  isolation  is  so  complete,  that  even  from  Laggan  Mt. 
Hector  is  the  one  feature  of  the  view.  We  watched  it  eagerly 
from  the  station  platform  as  we  walked  to  and  fro,  giving  our 
packs  an  occasional  twist,  waiting  for  breakfast  to  be  ready  in 
the  section-house.  As  a  matter  of  shape  and  outline,  the 
mountain  is  finer  from  this  side  than  from  any  other,  but 
from  a  climbing  point  of  view  it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  double- 
faced.  One  does  not  risk  much  in  prophesying  that  neither 
the  southern  nor  the  western  wall  of  its  final  peak  will  ever  be 
scaled. 

As  for  the  valley  —  our  more  immediate  concern  —  we  saw 
in  front  of  us  the  relics  of  an  enormous  terminal  moraine 
choking  it  from  side  to  side;  and  the  bristly  growth  that 
covered  this  was  gray  instead  of  green.  Wilson  had  warned 
us  that  we  should  encounter  burnt  timber,  and  he  was 
certainly  right.  It  cannot  be  less  than  twelve  miles  from 
Laggan  to  the  foot  of  Hector,  and  I  suppose  it  is  not  so 
much  as  fifteen.  Of  the  total  distance,  one  mile  is  along  the 
railroad  track.  Of  the  rest,  a  little  more  than  half  had  been 
swept  by  fire,  and  the  remainder  was  swamp. 

It  was  half-past  nine  when  we  finally  started  up  the  track 
with  a  swinging  gait  that  was  much  too  good  to  last.  It  took 
us  three  or  four  hours  to  work  off  our  boyishness.  The  sun 
was  hot,  and  beat  down  on  the  gravelly  soil  as  freely  as 
though  the  charred  skeletons  of  the  forest  had  never  existed. 
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Multitudes  of  these  had  fallen,  and  lay  across  each  other  at 
all  sorts  of  angles.     We  climbed  over  them  or  walked  along: 

o  O 

them.  To  do  this  we  had  to  take  hold  of  them.  The  per- 
spiration was  streaming  down  our  faces ;  we  put  up  our 
hands  and  left  finger-prints,  which  were  well  marked  at  first, 
but  gradually  became  suffused  and  blended.  We  found  that 
no  form  of  pack  is  of  assistance  in  balancing  along  a  narrow 
log,  but  that  our  ice-axes,  there  as  elsewhere,  were  invaluable. 
We  used  them  as  claws  and  as  balancing-poles  ;  we  made 
blazes  with  them,  and  chopped  away  underbrush ;  the  heads 
were  convenient  to  sit  on  for  a  moment's  halt ;  later  we  used 
the  handle  for  a  fishing-pole  ;  and  I  think  I  have  seen  one  of 
our  party  use  the  head  of  his  axe  to  pass  sardines  at  a  picnic 
lunch.  Not  even  the  tail  of  a  South  American  monkey  is 
more  variously  adaptable.  Every  half-hour  we  sat  down, 
fanned  away  the  mosquitoes,  and  told  one  another  what 
remarkable  progress  we  were  making ;  and  finally,  when 
the  humps  and  hog-backs  of  the  moraine  were  passed,  and 
we  came  out  by  the  river,  we  thought  ourselves  in  Paradise. 
We  lay  down  in  the  hot  sunlight  upon  the  grass  of  the  bank, 
and  dabbled  with  our  hands  in  the  green  water,  and  watched 
the  sweep  and  swiftness  of  its  tumultuous  and  yet  strangely 
silent  flow.  In  these  glacial  rivers,  except  when  their  current 
is  checked,  there  is  none  of  the  brawling  of  our  own  moun- 
tain streams, -- only  a  half-sibilant  hushing  murmur.  It 
more  nearly  hypnotizes  one  than  any  other  sound  I  know 
in  Nature. 

By  this  time  we  had  rounded  the  southern  end  of  the  low 
ridge  to  the  east,  and  our  course,  instead  of  bearing  a  little 
to  the  west,  turned  due  north.  The  valley  broadened,  and 
became  almost  as  level  as  a  billiard-table.  The  trees  stood 
more  sparsely,  and  here  and  there  were  not  all  burned.  They 
were  poor  specimens,  though,  —  spindling,  starved-looking 
pines,  that  would  neither  blend  into  a  forest  nor  look  mascu- 
line as  individuals.  Now  and  then  came  little  interludes 
of  meadow,  rather  moist,  but  cool  and  soothing  to  the  feet. 
Simultaneously  we  began  to  notice  that  the  mosquitoes  were 
making  themselves  too  prominent.  We  had  had  them  before 
in  decent  numbers,  but  now,  when  we  stood  still,  it  became  a 
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penance  to  stop  flapping  long  enough  to  light  a  pipe.  This 
began  perceptibly  to  dampen  our  flow  of  spirits. 

We  lunched  at  three,  principally  on  boiled  tea,  bread  and 
jam,  and  fried  pork  eaten  with  the  fingers.  By  this  time  we 
had  uncovered  enough  of  the  west,  or  valley,  side  of  Hector 
to  be  able  to  begin  to  consider  our  next  day's  route.  As  we 
saw  it  now,  the  mountain  conld  not  honestly  be  called  grace- 
ful. It  consisted  of  a  high  ridge  or  wall,  with  its  crest  about 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  valley  and  perhaps  a  mile  in 
length,  sagging  slightly  at  the  middle,  rising  slightly  at  the 
northern  end  in  a  comical  little  protuberance  which  we  nick- 
named "Astyanax,"  and  shooting  up  very  suddenly  at  the 
southern  end  to  form  the  summit  proper.  Somehow  the 
final  peak  also  did  not  impress  us  as  dignified ;  it  was  too 
small  for  the  bulky  foundation  from  which  it  sprung.  The 
whole  mountain  reminded  me,  from  this  point,  of  a  canal- 
boat,  with  its  prow  ("  Astyanax  ")  rather  high,  and  a  pepper- 
box of  a  deck-house  (the  final  peak)  on  its  stern.  We  had 
occasion  later  to  change  our  minds  concerning  the  size  of  the 
pepper-box. 

One  tiling  was  clear  from  the  first  glance.  A  direct  attack 
from  immediately  below  the  summit  was  impossible.  Our 
onlv  chance  was  to  win  the  crest  of  the  main  ridge  some 
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distance  north  of  the  final  peak,  and  pass  around  to  its  unseen 
northeastern  side,  in  the  hope  of  finding  there  some  line  of 
ascent.  So  far  as  reaching  the  crest  was  concerned,  a  number 
of  parallel  ribs  or  buttresses,  descending  to  the  valley,  offered 
a  simple  and  very  easy  line  of  approach  up  to  a  certain  point, 
where  two  or  three  horizontal  limestone  strata,  apparently 
sheer,  cut  across  the  face  of  the  entire  wall,  and  at  all  points 
except  one  interposed  an  insuperable  barrier.  This  point, 
where  the  strata  appeared  to  be  broken  down  and  reduced  to 
a  slope  of  shale,  was  above  the  largest  and  most  southerly  of 
the  buttresses,  the  one  which  is  separated  by  a  great  amphi- 
theatre from  the  abortive  southwestern  ar6te  running  down 
from  the  summit.  By  this  buttress,  therefore,  we  must  ascend. 
It  seemed  as  though  we  might  reach  its  foot  in  an  hour,  push 
up  through  the  timber,  camp  at  the  tree  line,  and  so  be  in 
readiness  to  begin  the  next  day's  real  climbing  as  soon  as  it 
was  light. 
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It  took  more  than  two  weary  hours  of  swamp  and  mosqui- 
toes before  we  reached  the  point  where  it  seemed  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  turn  off ;  and  then  Wilson  objected  to  doing  so, 
saying  that  he  had  camped  the  time  before  at  the  shore  of 
'  Bow  Lake,  only  a  little  way  ahead.  Our  packs,  too,  were 
silent  monitors  urging  us  to  keep  on  level  ground ;  so  we 
yielded,  and  tramped  on.  There  were  very  few  small  jokes 
now.  Six  o'clock  came,  then  seven,  then  eight,  and  no  sign 
of  the  lake.  The  sun  had  set,  and  the  mosquitoes  were  so 
thick  that  we  could  hardly  see  one  another.  About  half-past 
eight  Wilson  said  that  the  lake  was  still  nearly  half  a  mile 
away,  and  admitted  that  his  camp  was  on  a  sandy  spit  between 
the  water  and  the  swamp.  That  settled  it.  There  was  no 
question  now  of  reaching  timber  line,  or  even  of  returning 
to  the  foot  of  our  buttress.  We  simply  plunged  into  the 
pines  of  the  lower  slopes,  not  knowing  where  we  were,  and 
not  caring  much,  if  only  we  could  get  firm  ground,  a  place  to 
build  a  smudge  for  the  mosquitoes,  and  a  chance  to  throw 
down  our  packs.  A  hundred  feet  or  so  above  the  valley  we 
found  an  opening  in  the  woods,  with  a  stream  near  by, 
coming  down  from  the  snow  above.  It  was  not  a  convenient 
place,  for  our  fire  had  to  be  kept  very  small  for  fear  of  kin- 
dling a  forest  fire.  But  we  would  not  have  moved  on  for 
a  palace. 

It  was  half-past  ten  before  we  had  finished  supper,  un- 
twisted and  stretched  our  rope,  got  things  together  for  the 
morning's  start,  and  were  ready  to  turn  in.  Our  plan  was  to 
be  up  by  three.  This  became  doubly  necessary  when  we 
learned  that  Wilson  must  return  to  Laggan  the  next  day,  and 
could  not  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  of  the  ground 
during  the  first  part  of  the  ascent.  Moreover,  we  had  to  leave 
time,  after  descending,  to  cross  the  Bow  River,  walk  around 
the  lake,  and  camp  at  its  head  so  near  the  glacier  coming 
down  from  the  snow-field  that  we  could  be  on  the  snow  by 
sunrise  the  morning  after. 

Sleep  was  not  easy  that  night.  To  lie  with  our  heads 
exposed,  at  the  mercy  of  the  hordes  of  mosquitoes,  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  We  curled  up  in  Indian  fashion,  with  only 
the  tips  of  our  noses  out.  The  night  was  warm,  and  we 
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sweltered  ;  but  at  least  we  imagined  we  could  defy  the  multi- 
tudinous hosts  of  hell  outside.  Far  from  it.  They  could  not 
bite  us,  it  is  true  ;  but  whole  orchestras,  shrill  with  rage, 
hovered  above  us  and  all  around.  Some  even  crept  into  the 
folds  of  the  blanket  underneath  my  ear,  so  as  to  make  more 
noise.  I  stood  this  for  an  hour,  twitching  with  nervous- 
ness ;  then  gave  it  up,  and  crawled  out  into  the  smoke 
of  the  fire.  Thompson  was  really  asleep,  being  protected 
from  the  tumult  of  the  mosquitoes  by  clamors  of  his  own  not 
wholly  dissimilar.  The  others  were  only  feigning.  I  stum- 
bled out  into  the  darkness,  and  replenished  the  embers  of  the 
fire  with  a.  few  dead  branches,  and  then  lay  down  where  the 
smoke  blew  over  me,  and  lit  my  pipe.  The  night  air  was 
moving  through  the  branches  of  the  pines  above  us,  which 
waved  and  creaked  drowsily,  now  hiding  and  now  revealing 
the  stars.  At  rare  intervals  some  small  animal  rustled  over 
the  dry  twigs.  Otherwise  the  night  was  absolutely  still ; 
even  the  brook  had  become  silent  under  the  influence  of  the 
evening  frost  higher  up.  The  pine  needles  were  soft,  and  it 
was  almost  as  good  as  sleeping  to  puff  away  at  one's  pipe 
and  watch  the  flickering  of  the  firelight  on  the  tree-trunks, 
and  reflect  that  the  nearest  town  was  forty  miles  away,  and 
that  the  wilderness  in  whose  heart  we  lay  stretched  on  with- 
out a  break  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  By  and  by 
Hiland,  the  porter,  threw  off  his  blanket  and  came  and 
smoked  his  pipe  also  by  the  fire,  and  told  me  endless  yarns 
about  grizzly  bears.  Finally  I  crawled  back  into  my  blanket, 
and  the  next  thing  I  knew  was  the  hateful  sound  of  Professor 
Fay's  voice  announcing  that  it  was  three  o'clock. 

Then  followed  the  usual  accompaniments  of  an  early  start, 
—  the  search  for  water  in  the  darkness ;  the  depressing  chill 
of  the  dying  night ;  the  half-warmed  and  wholly  unappetizing 
breakfast ;  the  silence,  not  to  say  crustiness,  of  the  other 
members  of  the  party  ;  the  unconfessed  half-wish  for  some 
decent  excuse  for  not  starting  at  all ;  and  the  interminable 
delays.  Before  we  got  off,  it  was  twenty  minutes  before  five, 
and  the  twilight  had  almost  brightened  into  day. 

In  a  general  way,  we  knew  that  we  had  gone  too  far  up  the 
valley  the  day  before,  and  must  bear  to  the  south  ;  we  hoped, 
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however,  that  we  had  not  passed  the  northern  end  of  the 
slopes  which  led  up  to  our  buttress.  Fortunately  we  were 
ri^ht,  but  by  a  very  narrow  margin.  If  we  had  started  up 
the  north  bank  of  the  brook  by  which  we  had  camped,  it 
would  have  cost  us  at  least  an  additional  hour,  and  might  not 
impossibly  have  landed  us  finally  in  a  cul  de  sac.  As  it  was, 
we  bore  to  the  right  through  pleasant  open  woods,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  party  taking  the  lead  in  turn  ;  and  when  the  trees 
thinned  out,  about  six  o'clock,  we  were  relieved  to  see  above 
us  what  we  knew  from  our  observations  of  the  day  before  to 
be  the  beginning  of  the  buttress  proper,  —  a  great  rounded 
shoulder,  almost  a  mountain  in  itself,  which  we  had  picked 
out  from  the  valley  as  a  landmark. 

This  part  of  the  climb  was  encouraging.  The  footing  was 
good,  we  kept  to  our  work  steadily,  and  every  step  told.  Soon 
the  steep  grass  began  to  give  place  to  gentler  shale  slopes, 
and  these  in  their  turn  became  steeper  and  more  fatiguing. 
The  sun  had  risen  long  ago  on  the  cliffs  across  the  valley,  and 
the  golden  line  was  creeping  across  the  floor,  which  lay  in 
clear  day  far  below  us,  with  the  windings  of  the  Bow  and  the 
alternation  of  open  swamp  and  woods  shown  as  though  on  a 
map.  But  we  ourselves  were  in  shadow  ;  and  the  keenness  of 
the  air  was  not  tempered  by  the  early  morning  wind,  which 
came  down  intermittently  in  gusts  and  made  our  hats  flap 
viciously  about  our  ears,  —  oftentimes  so  suddenly  and  so 
straight  down  that  it  gave  a  sort  of  shock  like  a  douche  from 
an  icy  shower-bath.  The  pace  began  to  tell  a  little.  Out  of 
a  sense  of  duty,  we  stopped  at  half  past  seven  for  a  brief  and 
rather  shivery  second  breakfast,  but  the  inclination  was  want- 
ing to  eat  what  we  really  needed. 

The  passage  of  the  limestone  strata  —  elsewhere,  as  we 
now  saw,  a  perfect  barrier  —  proved  even  easier  on  our  but- 
tress than  we  expected.  The  cliffs  were  broken  down  so 
completely  that  we  scarcely  needed  the  help  of  our  hands. 
Above  the  strata  we  were  glad  to  exchange  the  wearisome 
shale,  which  now  was  very  steep,  for  two  or  three  long  patches 
of  winter  snow,  up  which  we  zigzagged,  kicking  our  steps  and 
keeping  guard  with  our  ice-axes  against  slips,  with  an  excess 
of  caution  rather  ridiculous  to  look  back  on.  Xone  of  us 
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had  our  alpine  legs  as  yet.  The  snow  grew  thin  and 
petered  out,  and  we  were  forced  back  on  the  slopes  of  shale, 
steeper  than  ever,  and  apparently  endless.  Our  enthusiasm 
of  the  first  two  hours  had  been  a  little  too  much  for  us ;  we 
paid  the  penalty  now  in  a  lassitude  which  was  only  half  justi- 
fied by  the  despicable  footing.  Fortunately,  however,  our 
slopes  were  not  really  eternal.  By  and  by  the  distance  began 
manifestly  to  decrease  between  us  and  the  edge  of  the  cMs, 
and  by  nine  o'clock  we  were  almost  there, —  still  in  the 
shadow,  with  nothing  in  sight  more  alpine  than  the  steep 
rock  slopes  and  precipices  up  and  between  which  we  had 
come,  and  with  the  real  difficulties  and  problems  of  the  ascent 
as  unknown  as  when  we  started. 

The  same  step  which  brought  us  over  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  created  a  new  world.  In  front,  almost  blinding  from 
the  reflected  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  there  stretched  a  broad 
and  almost  level  expanse  of  dazzling  white  ;  sinking  very 
gradually  to  the  northeast,  rising  as  gradually  to  the  south- 
east, and  toward  the  south  first  rising  slowly,  and  then 
suddenly  lifting  itself  up  in  a  splendid  snow-peak,  nobly 
proportioned  and  very  steep.  Except  for  two  or  three  dark 
lines  which  indicated  crevasses,  and  except  for  a  few  rocks 
outcropping  along  the  two  aretes  and  just  below  the  summit,  it 
was  as  pure  and  perfect  an  alpine  picture  as  can  be  found 
anywhere.  I  do  not  know  any  other  mountain  so  com- 
pletely deceptive.  From  Laggan  and  from  the  Bow  valley, 
one  does  not  get  a  suggestion  of  the  real  character  of  the 
final  climb. 

Our  first  impulse  was  one  of  pure  admiration ;  our  second, 
after  a , careful  scrutiny  of  the  details,  was  to  say  to  one 
another  that  if  we  were  careful  and  took  our  time,  the  game 
ought  to  be  in  our  own  hands,  but  that  it  was  no  mere  holiday 
excursion  —  to  us,  at  least,  for  one  member  of  the  party  had 
never  climbed  with  the  other  two,  and  one  had  never  had 
occasion  to  use  axe  and  rope.  There  was  little  to  fear  from 
crevasses  in  themselves ;  but  on  the  upper  part  of  the  peak 
the  snow  lay  at  as  high  an  angle  as  snow  ever  lies  except  in 
couloirs,  and  there  was  enough  of  a  bergschrund  below  to 
make  a  slip  very  undesirable.  The  climb  was  worth  coming 
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for,  at  all  events.  The  fatigue  of  the  last  two  hours  had 
vanished ;  we  felt  as  fresh  and  eager  again  as  we  had  felt  the 
day  before  at  Laggan  when  we  first  saw  our  goal.  We  ate 
another  light  lunch,  disburdened  ourselves  of  one  rucksack, 
put  on  the  rope,  —  I  ahead,  then  Thompson,  and  then  Pro- 
fessor Fay, --and  were  off  again  at  9.30. 

So  far  as  choosing  our  way  was  concerned,  there  could  not 
be  a  simpler  problem  in  mountaineering  than  the  one  before 
us.  To  the  south,  along  the  edge  of  the  valley  cliffs,  the 
plateau  was  level  for  a  distance,  and  then  for  a  while  rose 
gently  ;  but  about  a  third  of  a  mile  away,  where  it  merged  into 
the  northern  arete  of  the  peak,  it  sprung  up  in  a  succession 
of  perpendicular  steps  which  effectually  barred  all  progress  in 
that  direction.  The  other  arete,  the  eastern,  was  similarly 
broken  at  more  than  one  point,  and  was  too  far  away.  The 
face  between,  on  the  other  hand,  was  virtually  uncrevassed 
except  by  a  single  good-sized  bergschrund,  and  this  was  well 
bridged  a  little  to  the  right  of  its  middle  point.  Our  cue, 
therefore,  after  following  the  edge  of  the  valley  wall  to  the 
foot  of  the  first  great  step,  was  to  cut  adrift  from  the  arete, 
strike  off  to  the  left,  and  zigzag  to  and  fro  up  the  snow-slope. 

Up  to  the  foot  of  the  step,  and  for  a  short  way  beyond,  we 
went  along  merrily,  for  the  snow  was  in  perfect  condition. 
Then,  as  the  angle  increased,  we  planted  our  feet  with  greater 
deliberation.  Then  I  had  to  kick  footholds,  —  first  mere 
notches,  then  full-sized  steps,  —  and  finally  we  brought  into  play 
the  holding  powers  of  our  ice-axes,  not  only  for  balance  while 
kicking,  but  for  actual  support  and  distribution  of  weight. 
From  the  member  of  the  party  who  had  never  used  an  ice-axe 
before,  there  became  audible  a  steady  pa?an  of  thanksgiving  to 
the  inventor  of  that  admirable  implement,  which  beguiled  the 
monotony  of  our  way  until  the  speaker's  breath  was  required 
for  other  purposes  as  the  slope  grew  steeper. 

By  the  time  we  had  passed  the  bergschrund,  the  angle  was 
one  of  at  least  40°.  There  had  been  little  choice  of  way 
hitherto.  Like  most  snosv-faces,  this  one  was  not  flat,  but 
consisted  of  broad  rounded  swells  and  hollows  ;  and  we  had 
merely  tried  to  avoid  the  latter  because  of  the  relative  steep- 
ness of  the  concave  slopes  above  them.  Above  the  schrund, 
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however,  certain  natural  stopping-places  developed  themselves. 
The  first  was  a  sort  of  level  platform,  far  to  the  right  and 
above,  on  the  edge  of  the  northern  arete.  This  enabled  us  to 
rest  a  moment  and  to  signal  to  Wilson,  who  was  waiting 
below  to  start  for  Laggan.  Some  distance  above  this  plat- 
form, the  arete  was  notched  more  deeply  than  usual,  and  a 
sort  of  funnel-shaped  gully  ran  back  a  little  way  into  the  face 
of  the  mountain.  Above  this  gully  the  arete  seemed  to  turn  a 
little  to  the  right,  so  that  it  formed  a  sort  of  promontory  pro- 
jecting farther  toward  the  valley  than  it  had  done  below. 
From  here  up  there  was  an  uninterrupted  slope  to  the 
summit;  short --perhaps  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  — 
but  as  steep  as  snow  can  lie  on  in  an  unsheltered  place.  It 
was  not  all  snow,  however ;  the  edge  of  the  arete  was  of  rock, 
and  for  the  upper  hundred  feet,  this  broadened  out  so  as 
to  form  a  narrow  face,  offering  —  so  it  seemed  from  below  - 
an  easier  passage  than  the  snow. 

We  could  reach  these  rocks  by  a  long  zigzag  to  the  left  and 
then  back ;  and  I  calculated  that  we  could  profitably  keep  on 
as  far  as  the  eastern  edge  of  the  snow-face,  and  perhaps  get  a 
view  there.  We  were  so  near  the  top  now  that  the  two 
argtes  had  converged  greatly.  As  we  approached  the  eastern 
arete,  however,  it  looked  deceitful.  Nothing  could  be  fairer  to 
the  eye,  —  the  smooth  snow  easing  off  a  trifle  in  its  steepness 
a  few  feet  this  side  of  the  edge,  as  though  to  tempt  us  to  find 
a  pathway  there.  Personally,  however,  I  preferred  not  to  try 
experiments  ;  investigation  by  one  of  the  party  -  -  still  on  the 
rope,  of  course --confirmed  my  suspicions  that  it  was  a 

cornice. 

When  we  began  our  long  zigzag  back,  we  knew  that  we 
were  on  the  home  stretch.  We  were  monstrously  cautious ! 
I  can  testify  personally  that  the  steps  I  kicked  were  as  large 
as  coal-scuttles,  and  I  inferred  from  what  I  heard  behind  me 
that  Thompson  was  kicking  them  larger  still.  We  had  a  good 
excuse,  however,  after  we  had  got  far  enough  back  toward  the 
northern  arete  to  be  above  the  gully  I  spoke  of.  If  we  had 
slipped  within  reach  of  its  funnel-shaped  mouth,  there  would 
have  been  no  question  of  rolling  down  a  comfortable  slope  of 
snow ;  we  should  have  gone  down  a  brief  chute,  and  then  been 
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shot  out  over  the  edge  of  an  abyss  offering  an  uninterrupted 
descent  of  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet.  Therefore  we  took 
our  time.  At  one  spot  we  found  the  snow  getting  thinner ; 
and  our  bootnails,  when  we  kicked,  rebounded  from  hard  ice. 
This,  of  course,  meant  cutting  steps.  Very  quickly,  however, 
the  snow  grew  deep  again,  and  in  ten  steps  more  we  put  our 
hands  on  the  first  of  the  final  rocks.  We  scrambled  up  the 
last  hundred  feet  in  pretty  good  time,  for  we  knew  the  moun- 
tain was  won,  and  at  precisely  12.30  stepped  on  the  summit. 
This  was  itself  a  little  ridge  of  broken  rocks ;  the  snow  on 
the  northeast  came  up  to  within  a  foot  of  it,  and  then 
stopped. 

One  feels  great  reluctance  in  attempting  the  description  of 
a  mountain  view ;  and  yet  two  things  should  be  said  in  regard 
to  this  one  from  Hector.  There  are  few  summits  to  which 
the  approach  is  so  spectacular.  We  had  been  climbing  for 
three  hours  with  our  horizon  limited  by  the  edges  of  a  narrow 
field  of  snow.  We  came  to  the  end,  —  and  it  was  as  though 
we  were  suspended  in  mid-air.  For  three  fourths  of  our  cir- 
cumference there  was  nothing  below  us  for  the  eye  to  rest 
upon  except  so  far  below  that  it  did  not  seem  part  of  the 
same  world.  Professor  Fay  said  afterward  that  no  view  he 
had  ever  seen  gave  him  so  astonishing  an  impression  of  being 
lifted  up;  and  I  can  sympathize  with  him.  Secondly,  in  its 
broader  aspects,  the  view  is  one  which  in  its  own  kind  can 
scarcely  be  matched  by  any  known  peak  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains of  Canada,  and  that  demonstrably  cannot  be  matched 
in  any  other  mountain  system  in  the  world  except  in  Asia. 
There  is  no  region  of  snow  mountains  in  our  own  country,  in 
South  America,  or  in  Australia  which  can  equal  the  Alps  in 
extent  and  height  combined ;  and  in  the  Alps  I  think  there  is 
no  summit  where  the  distant  view  is  wholly  mountainous 
which  is  not  closely  shut  in,  or  else  from  which  either  the 
plains  of  Italy,  of  Germany,  of  France,  or  of  middle  Switzer- 
land are  not  visible.  But  from  Hector,  though  the  eastward 
view  was  much  the  least  imposing,  yet  the  line  of  peaks  of 
cold  gray  rock  which  finally  hid  the  plains  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan were  not  less  than  thirty  miles  away,  and  the  intervening 
space  was  crowded  with  range  upon  range  of  other  mountains  ; 
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on  the  west,  over  the  great  snow-field  and  the  mountains 
around  the  north  branch  of  the  Wapta,  our  vision  was 
bounded  by  the  Selkirks,  fully  eighty  miles  distant  as  the 
crow  flies  ;  and  on  the  north  and  south  there  was  no  limit. 
As  far  as  our  eyes  could  reach  in  those  two  directions  —  and 
that  was  about  as  far  as  the  human  eye  can  ever  reach,  for 
the  day  was  brilliant,  with  no  hint,  from  horizon  to  horizon, 
of  either  cloud  or  haze  -  -  there  was  nothing  visible  but  the 
one  unbroken  wilderness  of  ice  and  snow  and  crag,  an  ocean 
without  shores  whose  waves  were  mountain  ranges. 

Something  like  this,  it  is  true,  can  be  seen  from  many 
neighboring  peaks  ;  but  it  cannot  be  seen  so  well  from  any 
other  summit  as  yet  attained,  because  no  other  combines  so 
perfectly  both  height  and  isolation.  There  is  nothing  around 
Hector  to  interrupt  the  view  in  any  direction,  not  even  a 
cluster  of  secondary  peaks  ;  it  stands  peculiarly  alone.  As 
to  height,  we  can  speak  from  inference  only.  Our  aneroid 
reading  was  worthless.  We  knew,  however,  that  the  previous 
party  had  turned  back  at  an  altitude  of  10,400  feet,  and  from 
Wilson's  account  we  believed  we  could  identify  their  highest 
point.  From  this  point  to  the  top,  our  aneroid  showed  a  rise 
of  800  feet.  Allowing  for  an  error  of  200  feet,  —  an  extraor- 
dinary proportion  when  one  is  going  steadily, --we  should 
give  the  summit  an  altitude  of  at  least  11,000  feet.  If  this  is 
so  —  I  speak  here  subject  to  correction  —  Hector  is  the  sec- 
ond highest  mountain  in  Canada  whose  ascent  has  been 
recorded.  Moreover,  of  those  not  climbed,  there  is  only  one 
other  of  equal  height,  and  equally  central  in  position,  which 
stands  alone  in  the  same  way.  This  is  Mt.  Balfour,  the  snow- 
peak  nearly  due  west  from  Hector,  rising  from  the  middle 
of  the  great  plateau  of  neV£  which  at  this  latitude  covers  the 
Continental  Divide.  The  view  from  its  summit  would  be 
worth  crossing  the  continent  to  get.  I  do  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  a  panorama  of  this  kind,  without  foreground  and 
without  relief,  is  so  fine  as  views  of  many  other  kinds,  for  it 
is  not.  But  I  do  say  that,  within  its  kind,  I  know  of  no  other 
view,  and  outside  of  the  great  ranges  of  Central  Asia  1 
believe  there  is  no  other  anywhere,  that  is  so  overwhelming 
as  this  from  Hector. 
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It  might  be  well  for  our  reputations  if  I  were  to  stop  here 
altogether.  Our  senior,  indeed,  conducted  himself  rationally 
while  on  top,  spending  his  time  in  photography  and  other 
good  works.  Thompson  can  plead  in  extenuation  that  he 
built  the  cairn  underneath  which  Macaulay's  New  Zealander 
will  find  a  jam  bottle,  partly  but  not  wholly  clean  within,  con- 
taining our  names.  But  for  my  part,  —  regardless  of  the 
proprieties,  and  of  the  further  fact  that  the  summit  rocks 
were  angular  and  that  the  wind  was  cold,  —  as  soon  as  the 
first  congratulations  were  over,  I  deposited  myself  in  the 
nearest  approach  I  could  find  to  a  sunny  corner,  and  went  to 
sleep.  It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  Thompson  soon  after 
did  the  same,  but  I  am  not  competent  to  testify  on  this  point. 
I  only  know  that  I  never  relished  a  nap  more  thoroughly. 
After  half  an  hour  I  tried  to  retrieve  my  reputation  by  study- 
ing our  intended  next  day's  route,  and  particularly  Mt.  Bal- 
four,  through  the  field-glass.  Two  or  three  great  schrunds 
seem  almost  wholly  to  encircle  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
aretes  are  practicable ;  but  I  am  confident  that  a  somewhat 
circuitous  route  can  be  devised  which  will  successfully  avoid 
all  obstacles. 

We  stayed  on  top  for  over  an  hour,  till  we  were  shivering 
with  the  wind.  I  don't  think  we  quite  enjoyed  the  idea  of 
descending  the  first  two  hundred  feet,  chilled  as  we  were;  but 
two  reflections  helped  us,  —  we  had  little  choice  in  the  matter, 
and  the  worst  part  came  at  the  beginning.  We  roped  in 
reverse  order  this  time,  —  Professor  Fay  first,  then  Thomp- 
son, I  last.  Professor  Fay  says  the  rocks  were  simple,  but 
that  he  did  not  wholly  enjoy  the  traverse  above  the  gully,  and 
Thompson  agrees  with  him.  I  maintain  that  the  rocks  were 
not  all  they  should  have  been.  They  needed  sweeping  badly ; 
they  were  steep ;  they  offered  very  few  good  handholds  ;  and, 
most  objectionable  of  all,  they  tended  to  slope  out.  The 
latter  point,  especially,  is  appreciated  by  the  last  man  on  the 
rope.  However,  we  took  all  the  orthodox  precautions.  We 
moved  only  one  at  a  time,  the  others  holding  the  rope  taut,  or 
standing  ready  to  help,  as  the  case  might  be.  We  made  use 
of  all  our  surfaces  of  adhesion,  our  rate  of  speed  and  manner 
of  progressing  reminding  one  at  times  of  the  motions  of  the 
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garden  slug.  When  we  left  the  rocks,  we  crept  across  the 
bit  above  the  gully  like  the  villains  in  a  melodrama  about 
to  commit  a  crime.  But  when  we  had  left  the  gully  behind, 
our  minds  relaxed,  our  attitudes  became  normal,  and  our 
spirits  gradually  rose.  The  pace  quickened  correspondingly, 
until,  after  passing  the  bergschrund,  we  broke  into  a  trot, 
and  let  ourselves  tumble  occasionally  in  pure  wantonness. 
By  three  o'clock  we  reached  our  impedimenta  at  the  edge 
of  the  valley  wall,  rather  breathless,  hungry,  thirsty,  very 
hot,  but  triumphant. 

The  next  two  hours  and  a  half  have  nothing  to  recommend 
them  in  the  memory,  except  a  few  moments  spent  in  descend- 
ing the  same  long  and  narrow  patches  of  snow  up  which  we 
had  crawled  in  the  morning.  The  sun  had  now  melted  the 
surface  layer  so  that  it  was  as  slippery  as  grease.  It  was  suffi- 
cient to  fling  ourselves  down,  and  dig  in  our  ice-axes  behind 
us  ;  Nature  did  the  rest.  This  was  good  fun  ;  but  for  the  rest 
I  have  only  an  impression  that  my  knees  ached  with  the  inces- 
sant pounding,  and  that  the  shale  in  which  we  slid  filled  my 
boots  with  sharp  pieces  of  rock,  and  that  the  air  of  the  valley 
into  which  we  were  plunging  was  hot,  and  heavy,  and  dead, 
nnd  full  of  mosquitoes.  We  did  not  aim  for  our  old  camp,  for 
we  had  told  Hiland  to  move  the  packs  down  to  the  Bow  River. 
There  we  found  him,  and,  to  our  surprise,  Wilson  also,  who 
had  never  seen  our  signals  at  noon,  and  had  waited  in  grow- 
ing fear  lest  we  might  have  broken  our  necks.  It  was  5.30 
when  we  reached  the  rocks,  almost  thirteen  hours  from  the 
time  of  our  morning's  start ;  a  needlessly  long  time,  of  course, 
for  a  party  in  good  training  who  were  confident  of  their  own 
powers  and  knew  one  another. 

As  we  were  eating  (with  our  fingers,  I  regret  to  say)  some 
freshlv  causht  trout  that  Hiland  had  ready  for  us,  Wilson 

• 

gave  us  a  few  final  directions  for  the  evening's  work  still 
before  us  —  the  approach  to  the  snow-field --and  hurried 
away.  We  had  not  much  heart  for  starting  off  again  with 
thirty  pounds  apiece  on  our  shoulders.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
place  could  be  worse  than  where  we  were.  So  we  girded  our- 
selves up,  and  moved  on  up  the  river,  a  little  stiffly  perhaps, 
in  search  of  the  place  where  Wilson  said  it  could  be  crossed. 
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We  could  have  hung  somebody  with  pleasure  two  hours 
later.  We  had  plunged  through  thickets  of  various  kinds, 
and  plashed  through  swamps ;  we  had  balanced  ourselves 
across  creeks  on  slippery  logs ;  we  had  been  to  the  lake 
and  half-way  back,  and  had  examined  every  foot  of  the 
river  for  nearly  a  mile,  and  the  upshot  was  this :  it  was  pos- 
sible to  try  the  experiment  of  tying  the  rope  around  our 
waists  and  fording  (or  attempting  to  ford)  a  river  of  snow 
water,  one  hundred  feet  broad,  running  at  least  shoulder  high 
in  the  centre  and  very  swiftly  ;  and  then  we  could  dry  our- 
selves as  best  we  might  in  the  gray  of  the  evening,  tramp 
three  miles  and  a  half  around  the  opposite  shore  to  the  head 
of  the  lake,  and  rise  before  daylight  the  next  morning  to 
attack  an  unknown  glacier,  and  unknown  snow-fields  of  great 
extent.  On  the  other  hand,  we  could  admit  that  we  were 
beaten,  camp  where  we  stood,  between  river  and  swamp,  let- 
ting the  mosquitoes  do  their  worst,  and  return  to  Laggan  the 
next  day  by  the  way  we  came. 

We  chose  the  latter,  and  joined  our  party  at  Lake  Louise 
the  following  evening;  but  I  know  at  least  one  member  of 
our  trio  who  means  sometime  to  find  himself  once  more  at 
the  foot  of  Bow  Lake,  at  an  earlier  hour  of  the  day,  and 
sufficiently  equipped  to  raft  across  if  necessary.  The  memory 
of  the  great  snow-field  as  we  saw  it  from  Hector,  and  of 
Mt.  Balfour  above  all,  is  an  abiding  and  haunting  one. 


An  Ascent  of  the  Weisshorn. 

BY  PHILIP  STANLEY  ABBOT. 

Read  March  8,  1893. 

APART  from  its  mere  altitude  (14,800  feet),  in  which  respect 
it  stands  fifth  in  Europe,  the  Weisshorn  has  a  place  of  its  own 
among  the  greater  Alpine  summits.  Its  savageness  does  not 
strike  you  dumb,  like  the  Matterhorn ;  and  in  the  grandeur  of 
mere  size,  Mont  Blanc,  rising  as  it  does  from  a  circle  of  peaks 
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not  of  the  first  rank,  has  of  course  no  rival.  But  the  Weiss- 
horn  is  far  more  beautiful  than  either.  Indeed,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  from  certain  points  of  view  it  is  more  beautiful 
than  anything  else  in  Switzerland.  It  is  the  perfect  moun- 
tain ;  the  kind  a  child  who  had  never  seen  one  would  picture 
to  itself,  —  a  great  pyramid  of  snowy  white,  sweeping  up  in 
unbroken  curves  to  a  point  so  exquisitely  sharp  that  it  seems 
a  desecration  to  think  of  treading  there.  This  is  the  aspect 
of  the  mountain  which  confronts  one  as  one  drives  down  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Rhone.  Those  who  find  themselves  there 
in  the  heat  and  dust  of  August  are  not  likely  to  forget  the 
fairy-like  purity  of  its  outline  and  color,  soaring  up  above  the 
haze  of  the  early  morning  into  the  cool  blue  of  the  sky. 

But   the  Weisshorn  has  other  claims  besides  beauty.     It 

«/ 

once  possessed  a  reputation.  Of  the  great  peaks,  those  which 
tempted  everybody  from  the  start,  it  was  among  the  last  to 
succumb.  Its  first  conqueror-- in  1861 — was  no  less  a 
mountaineer  than  Professor  Tyndall.  Like  several  of  his 
friends,  he  had  already  tried  and  failed ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  had  a  tough  time  of  it  when  he  succeeded.  Having 
slept  out  at  a  height  of  4,000  feet  above  the  valley,  he 
worked  ten  hours — once  almost  giving  the  job  up — before  he 
reached  the  top.  Nine  hours  and  a  half  were  needed  in  the 
descent.  Xo  one  followed  him  for  two  years ;  then  came 
Leslie  Stephen,  whose  long  legs  stalk  victoriously  through 
many  years  of  early  Alpine  history.  He  shortened  the  total 
time  to  seventeen  hours.  Since  then  the  Weisshorn  has  of 
course  yielded  to  the  inevitable  fate  of  all  Swiss  peaks.  The 
original  ascent  had  constituted  Tyndall's  chief  claim  to  glory, 
and  it  was  still  an  achievement  for  his  first  successors.  But 
the  guides  learned  more  about  the  mountain ;  the  details  of 
the  route,  bit  by  bit,  were  improved ;  the  worst  mauvais  pax 
were  circumvented.  That  portion  of  the  climbing  fraternity 
who  regard  their  sport  as  essentially  a  new  form  of  steeple- 
chase brought  down  Tyndall's  record  to  nine  hours  and  a 
half.  Then  they  altogether  renounced  the  orthodox  route  as 
too  tame,  and  went  in  search  of  reputation  by  inventing  new 
and  wrong  routes.  There  are  now  three  of  these,  together 
with  four  "  variations,"  on  almost  any  one  of  which  you 
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stand  a  reasonable  chance  of  breaking  your  neck  However, 
the  Weisshorn  has  not  suffered  quite  so  badly  as  most  of  its 
rivals.  There  is  still  only  one  line  of  ascent  which  forms  a 
recognized  part  of  every  guide's  repertory,  and  this  has  not 
become  a  popular  excursion  like  the  Matterhorn  or  Rothhorn. 
It  is  denied  by  a  set  rope  in  only  one  place.  It  has  even  killed 
at  least  one  victim,  —  although  this  was  under  extreme  provo- 
cation. In  certain  states  of  the  snow,  often  for  a  week  at  a 
time,  it  is  totally  inaccessible.  If  you  get  to  the  top,  there- 
fore, while  you  have  not  the  ghost  of  an  excuse  for  being 
puffed  up  with  conceit,  you  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  a  perfectly  reputable  thing,  —  not  like  the  Matterhorn; 
for  if  you  speak  of  the  latter  in  any  but  a  half  apologetic 
tone,  people  nowadays  will  set  you  down  as  probably  second 
rate  yourself.1 

I  had  set  my  heart  on  the  Weisshorn  from  the  very  first ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  week  of  rnv  month  of  climbing: 

*i 

last  summer  that  my  guide  and  I  felt  ready  for  it.  At  last, 
however,  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  of  August,  we  crossed  the 
Ried  Pass,  from  Saas  Fee  in  the  next  valley  eastward  to  St. 
Niklaus  in  the  Tispthal ;  and  it  was  settled  that  the  next 
morning  we  were  to  take  the  train  for  Randa,  the  village 
next  above,  get  blankets  and  food  there,  and  in  the  afternoon 
stroll  —  as  certain  of  our  trans- Atlantic  brethren  are  wont  to 
say  —  up  to  the  sleeping-place.  The  phrase  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  sounding  modest  at  the  first  blush,  and  of  inciden- 
tally conveying  your  contempt  for  those  who  are  less  tough 
than  yourself.  In  point  of  fact,  the  stroll  in  this  case  is  a 
singularly  steep  and  perspiring  grind  of  nearly  5,000  feet. 

We  were  balked  that  time.  All  day  long  on  the  25th  the 
clouds  hung  over  the  valley  like  a  thick  gray  lid,  drenching 
us  and  covering  the  heights  with  a  hopeless  mantle  of  fresh 
snow.  After  such  a  storm  the  Weisshorn,  like  all  mountains 
involving  work  on  a  sharp  arete  of  rock  or  ice,  is  out  of  the 
question.  Before  you  dare  trust  the  new  layer  of  snow  it 

I 1  mean  amateurs.    Tour  guide  will  probably  treat  the  Matterhorn  with 
more  respect  than  almost  any  other  of  the  Zermatt  peaks.     On  no  other  is  the 
weather  so  treacherous,  and  on  no  other  do  unfavorable  conditions  add  so 
enormously  to  the  difficulty. 
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must  have  lain  under  a  blazing  sun,  and  then  refrozen  several 
times,  until  it  has  become  solid  and  firmly  adherent  to  the 
surface  on  which  it  rests.  Otherwise,  on  the  tremendous 
slopes  of  the  final  ridge,  you  would  have  more  than  a  chance 
of  riding  down  several  thousand  feet  on  the  crest  of  an  ava- 
lanche. There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  return  to 
the  Riffelalys,  get  dry,  and  reflect.  The  Weisshorn  is  noto- 
riously slow  in  getting  into  condition,  and  I  had  just  one 
week  more. 

That  night,  however,  the  stars  came  out.  For  three  days 
the  sun  beat  down  royally ;  as  we  watched  the  great  cliffs  of 
the  Rothhorn  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  the  ill-omened 
powdering  of  snow  visibly  disappeared.  Finally  Peter  ad- 
mitted that  the  chance  was  worth  trying.  Accordingly  by 
Monday  noon  we  were  rattling  away  from  the  doorway  of  the 
Monte  Rosa  Hotel  down  in  Zermatt,  suffering  tortures  in  a 
native  vehicle,  but  happy  nevertheless ;  we  were  bound  for 
Ran  da.  There  we  picked  up  what  we  wanted  in  the  way  of 
blankets  and  pots  and  pans,  and  inward  refreshments  as  well, 
and  hired  a  supplementary  boy  to  carry  them. 

The  boy  brought  our  party  up  to  four,  the  others  being 
myself  and  the  two  guides,  who  had  been  with  me  for  the 
entire  month.  The  man  is  fortunate,  or  the  woman  either, 
who  secures  the  services  of  Peter  Sarbach,  my  leading  guide. 
He  was  a  big,  bearded  man,  who  had  been  on  the  mountains 
all  his  life,  as  steady  as  a  rock,  and  as  honest  as  daylight, 
with  eyes  that  twinkled  at  anything  funny  just  like  a  boy's. 
Unlike  so  many  in  his  calling  nowadays,  he  was  not  half  a 
peasant  and  half  sophisticated,  but  was  delightfully  un- 
spoiled,—  none  the  less,  however,  the  jolliest  and  most 
thoughtful  of  companions.  Best  of  all,  you  could  rely  on  his 
judgment ;  he  was  safe.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  for  your 
guide  a  married  man  with  seven  or  eight  children.  His  com- 
rade, Lagger,  was  an  automaton,  and  could  be  accurately 
summed  up  as  a  pair  of  legs,  good  in  themselves  and  admi- 
rably trained  to  follow  Peter.  It  may  seem  extravagant  to 
take  so  large  a  force  of  guides,  but  this  cannot  be  helped. 
Once  on  the  ice,  you  must  go  roped ;  and  the  rope  gives  no 
sure  protection  unless  there  are  at  least  three  on  it.  You  are 
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supposed  to  do  your  own  climbing,  of  course.     The  second 
guide  is  added  for  precaution  rather  than  for  aid. 

"We  left  the  inn  at  Rauda  about  three  o'clock,  struck  across 
the  level  floor  of  the  valley  for  three  minutes,  and  then, 
without  further  preliminaries,  the  grind  began.  If  one  fan- 
cied it  indefinitely  prolonged,  one  could  make  a  very  tolerable 
nightmare  out  of  the  first  stage  of  a  climb,  at  least  in  the 
Yispthal.  The  wall  of  the  valley,  up  which  you  creep  in 
order  to  reach  the  higher  level  where  you  stop  for  the  night, 
and  from  which  the  peak  rises,  is  perhaps  steeper  than  the 
peak  itself.  For  the  first  three  thousand  feet  it  is  thinly 
covered  with  a  dismal  growth  of  parched  and  dingy  pines. 
In  the  spring  it  is  probably  different,  but  in  August  there  is 
no  herbage  to  speak  of,  no  flowers,  and  no  bushes,  —  nothing 
but  an  everlasting  zigzag  of  dusty  path.  In  one  way,  how- 
ever, the  very  meagreness  of  the  forest  carried  its  own  com- 
pensation. Little  by  little,  the  whole  of  the  magnificent  range 
opposite  which  bounds  the  valley  on  the  east  revealed  itself, — 
the  Xadelgrat  first ;  next,  and  directly  opposite  us,  the  twin 
Mischabelhorner,  one  of- them  overtopping  the  Weisshorn,  and 
both  of  them  rivalling  it  in  sharpness ;  then  the  Alphubel,  the 
Allallinhorn,  the  Rympfischhorn,  the  Strahlhorn,  and  finally 
Monte  Rosa  itself.  Xo  point  in  the  range  is  lower  than 
12,000  feet,  and  of  the  peaks  only  one  is  less  than  13,500. 
The  afternoon  sun  lay  so  full  and  clear  on  that  side  of  the 
valley,  that  on  the  upper  slopes  of  the  Taschhorn,  leading 
down  from  the  summit,  we  could  even  see  a  line  of  footsteps 
cut  within  a  few  hours. 

Finally  our  own  slope  eased  off ;  we  caught  the  sun  again ; 
the  trees  became  stunted  and  then  disappeared  ;  we  had  grass 
and  flowers  under  foot.  This  was  the  "  alp "  in  the  proper 
and  limited  sense  of  the  word.  The  path  now  degenerated  into 
a  mere  goat-track,  and  led  straight  toward  the  west,  —  toward 
snow-fields  also,  judging  from  the  chill  in  the  breeze  that 
met  us.  Then  came  a  slight  corner  in  the  path ;  we  turned 
it.  and  there  at  last,  in  front  of  us,  was  the  "Weisshorn.  It 
was  just  before  sundown,  and  we  had  reached  our  sleeping- 
place,  4,700  feet  above  Randa  and  9,300  feet  above  the  sea. 

While  the  guides  were  making;  readv  for  the  night,  I  had 
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nothing  to  do  but  sit  down  and  use  my  eyes.  Alpine  sunsets 
are  probably  familiar  to  most  members  of  the  Club ;  and  if 
not,  language  gives  such  a  poor  ghost  of  an  idea  of  any 
beauty  which  consists  chiefly  in  light  and  color,  that  it  would 
be  scarcely  worth  while  to  try  to  describe  it.  I  cannot  help 
feeling,  however,  that  one  must  watch  the  sight  from  a  biv- 
ouac in  the  open  air,  high  up  and  hemmed  in  on  every  side 
by  a  horizon  of  rock  and  ice,  before  one  can  comprehend  it. 
The  impressive  thing  is  the  hush,  and  the  overpowering  and 
sudden  sense  of  loneliness.  The  silence  is  that  of  a  world 
that  is  not  sleeping,  but  dead. 

But  there  were  other  things  to  attend  to  besides  revery. 
The  evening  before  gives  generally  the  only  chance  one  has 
to  examine  the  work  before  one  as  a  whole.  What  I  saw 
was  this:  The  Weisshorn  would  be  a  singularly  perfect  cone 
if  its  three  sides,  instead  of  being  hollowed  out,  were  planes. 
As  it  is,  one  can  describe  it  as  composed  of  three  great  knife- 
like  ridges,  meeting  with  perfect  accuracy  in  a  single  point 
of  snow.  One  of  these  ridges,  invisible  from  where  I  stood, 
stretches  from  the  summit  a  little  to  the  west  of  north; 
another,  behind  which  the  sun  had  just  dipped,  a  little  to  the 
west  of  south.  Both  are  steep,  and  so  wasted  by  the  weather 
as  practically  to  be  inaccessible.  The  third,  which  runs  east- 
ward toward  the  valley,  was  our  point  of  attack.  Our  sleep- 
ing-place was  less  than  a  mile  to  the  southeast  of  its  foot. 
For  a  few  hundred  yards  at  the  beginning,  we  could  see  that 
our  way  the  next  morning  would  lie  over  a  gentle  slope  of 
loose  shingle.  Then  it  turned  due  west,  to  cross  a  small  and 
level  glacier  at  right  angles.  Beyond  this  glacier,  and  like  it 
flowing  southward  but  raised  above  it  on  a  sort  of  shelf,  lay 
another,  to  reach  which  from  the  first  you  had  to  mount  a 
wall  of  rocks.  Over  this  second  glacier  was  evidently  our 
way,  straight  up  to  a  gully  at  the  foot  of  the  arete  itself. 

The  eastern  arete  differs  from  the  other  two.  Instead  of 
descending  in  a  single  line  to  the  level  of  the  snow  and 
ice  which  surround  the  peak,  it  breaks  off  abruptly  a  thou- 
sand feet  above,  spreading  into  a  narrow  face  as  a  Gothic 
flying-buttress  does.  The  slope  here  is  of  course  steeper  than 
that  of  the  ridge  from  which  the  face  descends  ;  on  the  other 
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hand,  this  face  allows  you  a  certain  choice  of  route,  as  the 
ridge  does  not.  Once  you  have  reached  the  latter,  you  must 
force  your  way  along  its  crest,  or  else  fail.  Its  first  part  rises 
gently  enough,  but  that  is  not  the  question  ;  the  real  difficulty, 
I  could  see,  lay  in  the  way  the  frost  had  carved  and  hacked 
it, —  in  the  clefts  and  in  the  jagged  and  fantastic  teeth  of 
rock  which  stood  out  so  vividly  against  the  clear  green  of  the 
sky.  But  above  the  largest  of  these  pinnacles  the  outline  all 
at  once  changes.  At  a  height  of  about  13,000  feet  the  snow, 
which  lies  unbroken  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, spreads  up  over  the  crest  of  the  arete  itself.  From 
there  on  the  profile  of  the  latter  is  exquisitely  simple,  —  a  line 
of  pure  white,  first  rising  gently,  then  more  rapidly,  then, 
sweeping  dizzily  up  to  the  tiny  summit,  which  seemed  as 
ethereal,  from  where  I  stood,  as  it  had  looked  forty  miles 
away.  The  real  doubt  of  the  expedition  lay  in  these  last 
1,800  feet ;  for  no  one  could  tell  before  trying  it  whether  the 
snow  would  do.  One's  spirits  are  apt  to  be  a  little  demoral- 
ized by  the  chill  which  stabs  one  the  moment  the  sun  goes 
down ;  the  longer  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  summit,  towering 
up  through  the  transparent  air  to  where  the  sky  was  already 
beginning  to  grow  dark,  the  more  unreal  it  looked.  1  was 
glad  to  come  back  to  where  the  guides  were  brewing  a  pot 
of  soup. 

I  suppose  a  true  woodsman  would  consider  our  bivouac 
rather  luxurious  than  otherwise  ;  for  we  had  a  little  straw  to 
soften  the  angles  of  the  bare  rock,  and  were  protected  from 
the  wind  by  what  was  left  of  the  walls  of  a  miserable  shanty, 
which  in  better  days  had  been  a  hut  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club. 
Still,  something  is  to  be  said  for  the  temperature  of  a  night 
passed  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  perpetual  snow,  when 
you  have  only  two  thin  blankets,  and  no  fire  at  all.  Needless 
to  say,  the  process  of  undressing  consists  of  putting  on  the 
entire  contents  of  one's  knapsack,  —  and  in  case  pf  need,  the 
knapsack  itself.  As  it  happened,  we  were  favored  by  a  com- 
paratively warm  night ;  but  this  good  luck  was  more  than 
made  up  —  I  hope  it  is  not  ungallant  to  say  so --by  the 
arrival  of  a  second  party,  consisting  of  three  guides,  and  two 
Englishwomen  without  an  escort.  Not  that  such  a  thing 
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embarrasses  one  in  the  high  Alps  ;  you  get  accustomed  to 
living  in  a  sort  of  feminine  Utopia,  where  the  ladies  climb  in 
knickerbockers,  and  ask  you,  before  you  have  been  intro- 
duced, to  lend  them  your  guides,  and  of  course  think  nothing 
of  going  unattended.  But  in  this  case  there  was  only  one 
level  spot  within  our  pen.  Their  coming,  therefore,  consigned 
me  to  a  ledge  of  rock  in  the  nature  of  an  inclined  plane. 

Yet  even  in  this  there  were  two  advantages.  I  had  a  longer 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  starlight.  Monte  Rosa,  distant  ten 
miles  as  the  crow  flies,  was  unquestionably  visible,  not  in  its 
outline,  but  as  a  huge  whitish  mass,  looming  up  formlessly 
out  of  the  darkness  of  the  valley.  Can  the  dwellers  at  the 
sea-level  equal  this?  And,  secondly,  Peter's  voice  was  a  little 
less  hateful  than  usual  when  he  called  me  before  one  o'clock. 
Universal  as  they  are,  one  never  gets  accustomed  to  these 
early  starts.  One's  whole  soul  rises  up  in  protest ;  for  the 
moment  you  honestly  don't  care  a  fig  whether  you  reach  the 
top  or  not ;  and  besides,  you  are  sure  you  can't.  There  is  no 
other  way,  however.  After  the  sun  has  had  time  to  soften  it, 
the  snow  is  less  safe  over  crevices,  and  is  frightfully  fatiguing 
to  ascend  ;  the  later  you  are  on  rock  slopes,  the  more  exposed 
you  are  to  the  risk  of  falling  stones  and  ice ;  and  you  need  to 
leave  a  margin  of  time  in  case  of  bad  weather  or  accident. 

There  comes  an  end  to  the  longest  of  hours.  At  last 
we  had  crowded  down  a  little  food,  had  stripped  off  our 
padding,  had  got  together  snow  spectacles,  mittens,  lanoline 
to  smear  the  face  and  prevent  sunburn,  leggings,  and  rope ; 
the  guides  had  packed  up  lunch  and  lighted  the  so-called 
lantern  (a  candle  stuck  in  a  folding  mica  case),  and  at  two 
o'clock  we  took  our  axes,  stepped  out  into  the  darkness,  and 
were  off.  We  were  ahead  of  the  other  party,  anyhow. 

You  have  a  curious  sense  of  elation  when  your  feet  have 
once  begun  to  move,  almost  as  absurd  as  your  gloom  the  mo- 
ment before.  If  left  to  your  own  devices,  you  would  probably 
rush  the  pace  and  kill  yourself;  you  would  have  mountain 
sickness  within  three  hours,  and  of  course  that  means  defeat. 
But  the  guides  are  more  philosophical.  Peter  fell  into  the  old 
swing,  never  for  an  instant  stopping,  yet  probably  not  covering 
so  much  as  a  mile  an  hour.  For  a  while  the  work  was  unusu- 
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ally  simple.  There  was  no  moraine  to  vex  us.  We  very  soon 
got  off  the  slope  of  loose  shingle  directly  upon  the  first  glacier  ; 
and  this  was  almost  uncrevassed.  There  is  no  pleasanter  sound 
in  life  than  the  steady  crunch  of  your  boot-nails  on  the  crisp 
snow  before  dawn.  Just  as  we  reached  the  farther  side,  we 
looked  back,  and  were  pleased  to  see  that  the  light  of  the  other 
party  had  barely  started.  The  wall  of  rocks,  by  which  we 
were  to  get  up  to  the  level  of  the  second  glacier,  of  which  I 
spoke  as  leading  to  the  foot  of  the  arete,  proved  easy  even  by 
lantern-light.  So,  we  took  for  granted,  would  the  glacier 
itself  be. 

But  here  we  reckoned  without  our  host.  The  slope  was 
now  much  steeper,  for  instead  of  keeping  on  toward  the  west, 
across  the  line  of  flow  of  the  glacier,  we  turned  northward  and 
straight  up.  Singularly  enough,  the  snow,  which  lay  thick 
on  the  slightly  lower  level  of  the  first  glacier,  had  almost 
vanished  here,  leaving  bare  the  rotten  ice.  The  slope  was 
too  great  for  our  hobnails  to  catch  ;  the  surface  was  too  hard 
to  kick  steps  ;  and  though  by  cutting  single  quick  gashes  with 
the  ice-axe,  we  could  have  advanced  quickly  enough,  Peter, 
who  led,  and  necessarily  carried  the  lantern,  had  only  one 
hand  free.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  back  to  the 
wall  of  rocks,  and  ascend  by  that.  So  we  stopped  and  put  on 
the  rope,  I  in  the  middle  and  Lagger  bringing  up  the  rear. 
From  the  muffled  growl  which  Peter  set  up,  it  was  plain  that 
he  was  considerably  out  of  temper. 

It  often  happens  that  the  nastiest  part  of  the  day's  work 
comes  at  the  beginning,  where  no  one  expects  it ;  and  this 
was  an  illustration.  There  probably  was  very  little  danger, 
as  we  discovered  later,  —  one  would  have  slid  to  the  end  of 
his  tether,  barked  his  shins,  torn  his  clothes,  and  then  been 
pulled  up.  Still,  one  would  rather  not  put  this  comforting 
faith  to  the  test  in  the  dark.  The  rocks  were  smooth  sloping 
slabs,  with  no  decent  footholds  to  speak  of,  with  handholds 
scarce  enough,  and  these  only  the  man  who  carried  the  lantern 
could  see  respectably.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  one 
especial  place  where  I  found  myself  hung  up.  I  did  n't  dare 
to  go  on  till  Peter  was  firm  and  could  check  me  if  necessary 
with  the  rope.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to  go  back  at  all. 
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The  hold  on  which  I  depended  could  n't,  with  any  respect  to 
words,  be  called  a  hand-hold,  -  -  it  was  a  fingernail-hold. 
There  were  several  seconds,  in  consequence,  during  which  I 
refrained  from  disturbing  the  equilibrium  by  a  full  breath. 
Peter  was  a  good  man,  but  in  his  running  accompaniment  of 
patois  the  word  teufel  certainly  predominated. 

It  seemed  as  if  we  spent  hours  on  that  abominable  ridge, 
and  certainly  the  gray  of  the  morning  had  half  melted  away 
into  the  dawn,  before  the  rocks  finally  ended  in  a  short  arete 
of  ice,  leading  across  the  head  of  the  glacier  to  the  foot  of  the 
buttress.  The  lantern  was  out  now,  so  that  Peter  could  cut 
a  few  hasty  steps.  In  five  minutes  he  had  reached  the  point 
where  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  real  work  of  the  day 
begins.  From  this  time  on,  at  least,  we  had  light.  People 
sometimes  wonder  why  the  charm  of  an  Alpine  sunrise  is  so 
elusive.  This  is  partly  because  it  depends  upon  atmospheric 
effects,  and  upon  the  quality  rather  than  the  intensity  or 
variety  of  the  color, --upon  effects  which  do  not  repeat 
themselves  at  lower  levels,  and  for  which  there  are  no  terms 
in  our  language.  How  could  any  one  put  into  words  the  con- 
trast between  the  rose  color  in  the  sky  and  the  snow  ?  But 
there  is  another  reason :  sunrise  is  no  longer  a  mere  spectacle. 
When  you  have  been  slipping  and  groping  for  hours  in  the 
darkness,  and  longing  for  the  light,  you  appreciate  for  the 
first  time  what  its  coining  means. 

The  buttress  was  rather  easier  than  it  looked.  While 
the  average  slope  was  steep  enough,  —  from  recollection  I 
should  say  about  60°  —  yet  it  kept  to  the  average  pretty 
evenly.  I  don't  want  to  be  understood,  however,  as  praising 
this  part  of  the  mountain  too  highly.  The  rock  was  some- 
what crumbly,  the  ledges  were  dirty,  there  were  singularly 
few  interesting  bits  of  climbing,  and  the  slope  did  n't  know 
when  to  stop.  On  the  other  hand,  we  had  considerable  choice 
of  route  and  no  real  mauvais  pas.  To  mollify  Peter,  we 
made  fair  time,  —  a  little  too  fair,  considering  that  our  work 
already  had  been  severe.  For  the  next  six  hours  I  felt  the 
usual  effects  of  such  an  indiscretion, --languor,  and  a  strong 
distaste  for  food  while  in  the  higher  altitudes.  We  ought  to 
have  rested  and  eaten  earlier.  It  was  not  till  after  five,  just 
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in  time  to  see  the  actual  rising  of  the  sun,  that  we  stopped  for 
our  first  breakfast,  half  way  up  the  buttress. 

We  were  disappointed  several  times  ;  but  at  last  the  face 
grew  unmistakably  narrower,  rose  Jess  rapidly,  and  became 
kuifelike ;  and  all  at  once  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ap- 
peared, together  with  the  whole  of  the  northeastern  and  south- 
eastern faces  leading  up  to  it,  —  the  former  a  single  dazzling 
sheet  of  snow  broken  only  by  crevasses,  the  latter  an  alterna- 
tion of  ribs  of  gray  rock  and  narrow  gullies  up  which  stretched 
tongues  of  ice.  We  were  done  with  the  preliminaries  at  last, 
and  were  on  the  arete. 

Now  came  the  glorious  part  of  the  day.  It  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  climbing. —  the  maximum  of  excitement  with  the 
minimum  of  real  danger.  I  don't  suppose  the  arete  was  ever 
so  much  as  six  feet  broad,  and  at  times  it  was  less  than  one 
foot,  —  knife-edged,  in  short.  The  slope  of  snow  on  our  right 
—  the  north  —  was  pitched  about  as  steeply  as  snow  ever  lies, 
certainly  at  an  angle  of  50°.  Once  started,  unless  the  jaws  of 
a  crevasse  intercepted  you,  there  would  have  been  no  trouble 
in  shooting  down  3,000  feet  without  slackening  your  pace. 
On  the  other  side,  the  angle  at  the  top  varied  from  the  abso- 
lutely perpendicular  to  about  55°.  Toward  the  bottom,  of 
course,  this  decreased.  I  am  positive,  however,  that  we  many 
times  stood  on  places  from  which  there  was  a  clean  drop.  As 
for  the  crest  of  the  ridge  itself,  that  reminded  you  of  the 
backbone  of  what  had  once  been  an  ill-conditioned  comb.  It 
may  be  that  I  am  unconsciously  exaggerating,  though  I  have 
tried  hard  to  be  conservative.  Certainly  the  sharpness  of 
Swiss  mountain  sculpture  was  something  I  had  never  con- 
ceived as  possible  until  I  saw  it. 

Here  lay  the  excitement.  You  had  to  make  sure  work  of 
each  hold  of  hand  or  foot,  because  if  you  did  not,  you  were 
certain  not  only  to  come  to  grief,  but  to  conie  to  grief  on  an 
exceedingly  grand  scale.  But  there  was  no  danger,  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  because  there  were  no  chances  to 
take.  By  care,  and  with  the  proper  management  of  your 
body,  you  could  make  every  inch  of  progress  not  only  probably 
safe,  but  absolutely  so.  Therefore  it  was  possible  to  surrender 
oneself  with  an  easy  conscience  to  the  intoxication  of  the 
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most  glorious  sport  in  the  world.  The  work  changed  each 
moment.  Now  we  were  balancing,  one  by  one,  along  a  narrow 
edge.  Then  would  come  the  stump  of  one  of  the  mountain's 
fangs,  over  which  it  was  necessary  to  spread  like  spiders 
prepared  for  a  cabinet,  in  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  occa- 
sional cracks  and  jutting  points  of  rock  by  means  of  which 
we  wriggled  up,  with  the  perspiration  streaming  from  our 
faces  ;  and  then,  once  at  the  top,  we  had  to  swarm  down  the 
other  side  in  the  same  way,  feet,  hands,  knees,  and  often 
the  friction  of  certain  other  parts  of  the  body  also,  sharing 
equally  in  the  work.  Then  would  come  a  place  where  the 
crest  itself  was  out  of  the  question ;  we  had  to  let  ourselves 
down  on  one  side  until  we  could  find  a  ledge  or  a  crack  for 
our  toes,  and  crawl  along  with  weight  evenly  distributed  be- 
tween hands  and  feet.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  an  hour 
of  more  perfect  enjoyment.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  the 
dog  days  in  the  air  we  were  breathing  or  in  the  sky.  Indeed, 
the  day  was  almost  too  brilliant  for  perfect  beauty.  One 
missed  in  the  view  the  suggestion  of  the  infinite,  for  the 
summits  of  the  Oberland,  far  away  to  the  Jungfrau  itself, 
were  as  sharp  and  clear  as  the  Dom  and  Taschhorn  across 
the  valley.  To  be  honest,  however,  that  did  not  bother  me 
much.  The  mere  climbing  was  satisfaction  enough.  To  trust 
oneself  to  such  rock,  as  firm  in  texture  and  almost  as  solidly 
based  as  New  England  granite,  was  a  physical  pleasure.  This 
could  not  last ;  much  too  soon  the  backbone  of  rock  seemed 
to  sink  under  the  snow,  which  rose  higher  and  higher  and 
finally  overwhelmed  it.  Now  came  the  final  stage  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  the  doubtful  one.  Although  the  pitch  of  the 
arete  increased  immediately,  for  the  first  half  hour  we  made 
better  headway  than  we  had  done  before,  as  is  usually  possible 
on  snow  under  conditions  even  moderately  poor.  But  the 
pitch  kept  on  increasing,  and  with  it  the  steepness  of  the 
slope  on  either  side.  For  a  time,  we  had  been  able  to  diverge 
a  little  from  the  absolute  crest,  keeping  a  few  feet  down  on 
the  northeastern  face.  Now  we  were  forced  back  on  the  crest 
again,  and  once  for  all.  On  our  left  —  we  were  facing  west 
—  it  was  as  though  we  were  standing  on  the  top  of  a  bank  of 
snow  about  fifteen  feet  high,  resting  on  the  edge  of  what  was 
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virtually  a  precipice  —  what  lay  below  the  edge  was  invisible. 
On  our  right  the  slope  was  less  unconscionable,  probably  not 
over  45°  at  first  and  50°  later,  though  this  is  an  estimate  of 
the  reason,  not  of  the  eye.  The  pitch  of  the  arete  was  also 
about  45°,  increasing  to  50°  at  the  climax.  Our  way  lay 
along  the  very  edge,  a  few  inches  to  its  right. 

It  must  be  pretty  clear  that  under  certain  conditions  this 
sort  of  thing  would  be  quite  literally  impossible ;  and  as  it 
was,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  should  not  have  quarrelled 
if  Peter  had  pronounced  the  risk  a  foolish  one.  But  as  he 
merely  lightened  himself  of  his  pack,  and  went  on  without 
asking  for  my  opinion,  I  did  not  offer  it.  I  merely  took  what 
comfort  I  could  in  reflecting  that  all  novices  are  timid  on 
snow,  and  that  the  instinct  of  an  old  guide  becomes  almost 
infallible ;  and  particularly  in  remembering  Peter's  seven  chil- 
dren. He  afterwards  told  me  that  we  were  fairly  within  the 
safety  line,  though  not  far ;  the  conditions  were  rather  bad, 
and  on  the  day  before  he  certainly  should  not  have  ventured. 
After  a  long  spell  of  hot  weather  the  arete  becomes  ice,  per- 
fectly firm,  which  simply  gives  you  a  job  of  straightaway  step- 
cutting.  Better  still  is  to  have  snow  which  has  been  tempered 
to  just  the  consistency  for  perfect  snowballing,  and  which 
consequently  packs  firmly  under  each  footstep.  A  week  ear- 
lier, before  the  storm,  we  should  have  had  the  first ;  two  more 
days  of  proper  weather  would  have  brought  the  second.  As 
it  was,  the  snow  was  still  half  powdery.  There  was  enough 
adhesion  to  the  ice  on  which  it  rested  to  afford  some  support 
in  the  absence  of  too  great  or  too  sudden  a  strain,  but  not 
enough.  Consequently,  for  the  last  thousand  feet  Peter  or 
Lagger  had  to  cut  every  step  through  the  six  or  seven  inches 
of  snow  into  the  ice  beneath.  It  was  hard  work  for  them. 
As  for  my  own  part,  I  did  not  realize  at  the  time  that  I  was 
enjoying  myself  as  much  as  I  now  know  I  was !  It  was  a 
novel  sensation  not  to  feel  sure  whether  one  was  more  bored 
or  nervous.  While  Peter  chopped,  I  stood  like  a  statue,  with 
my  feet  in  successive  steps,  leaning  the  upper  knee  against 
the  ridge  in  front,  and  digging  into  the  snow  still  farther  up 
with  the  pick  of  my  ice-axe.  Peter  would  finish  that  step 
and  move  on  into  it,  tightening  the  rope ;  then  I  would  reach 
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up  and  take  a  new  hold  with  the  ice-axe,  and,  chiefly  by  its 
means,  raise  my  body  slowly  so  as  to  put  my  lower  foot  with 
deliberation  into  the  vacant  step  next  above,  without  resting 
too  much  weight  on  the  foot  which  remained  stationary,  and 
above  all  without  pushing  from  it.  One  or  two  trials  of  the 
exhausting  effect  at  that  altitude  of  a  little  slip  and  of  the 
consequent  sudden  jerk  to  recover,  were  quite  enough  to  teach 
one  to  distribute  one's  weight.  Besides,  that  sort  of  thing 
was  too  suggestive. 

There  is  one  good  point  about  the  Weisshorn :  the  top  you 
keep  in  view  is  the  real  top,  and  does  not  conceal  half  a  dozen 
others  behind  it,  as  is  the  way  of  many  mountains ;  otherwise 
this  last  part  would  have  seemed  even  longer  than  it  did. 
The  other  party  came  in  sight,  left  the  rock  arete,  and  became 
distinctly  visible  as  five  black  dots  on  the  snow,  and  then 
began  to  overhaul  us,  mounting  steadily  in  the  track  we  had 
prepared  for  them.  Meanwhile  the  time  dragged  on ;  our 
own  pace  seemed  to  grow,  if  possible,  even  slower,  for  the 
pitch  now  was  fairly  breathless,  and  Peter  was  taking  more 
and  more  pains  with  his  steps.  There  was  a  curious  sense  of 
being  off  the  solid  earth  altogether,  as  though  in  a  dream  one 
were  trying  to  fly  with  half  sprouted  wings,  —  and  in  point  of 
fact,  for  more  than  a  thousand  feet  below  on  every  side  there 
was  not  a  spot  on  which  one  could  have  planted  one's  foot. 
And  then  suddenly  I  found  myself  looking  down  on  the  tre- 
mendous precipices  of  gray  rock  which  form  the  western  face. 
The  climax  was  remarkably  successful,  for  of  late  I  had  ceased 
craning  my  head  back  to  count  the  distance  still  remaining. 
Precisely  at  this  moment  the  other  party  caught  us.  We  had 
been  seven  hours  on  the  way ;  it  was  nine  o'clock. 

Peter  stepped  on  the  top  first,  and  then  moved  down  on  the 
north  arete  to  make  way  for  me.  Lagger  and  the  other  party, 
of  necessity,  halted  in  their  steps.  There  are  other  snow 
mountains  in  Switzerland  crowned  with  an  undulating  crest 
perhaps  as  narrow ;  but  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  other 
where  three  main  ridges  meet  with  equal  sharpness  in  a  point 
so  exquisitely  delicate.  In  the  nature  of  things,  there  can  be 
none  surpassing  it.  Before  Peter  trod  it  down,  the  actual 
summit  was  smaller  than  the  palm  of  my  hand.  When  I 
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took  his  place,  there  was  no  room  for  both  of  my  feet  to- 
gether ;  one  was  several  inches  lower  than  the  other,  planted 
on  the  beginning  of  the  north  arete.  The  summit  of  the 
Weisshorn  certainly  does  not  shame  the  most  perfect  moun- 
tain in  Europe. 

Tyndall  speaks  of  the  view  as  also  the  finest  in  the  Alps ; 
and  in  a  certain  sense  it  may  be,  for  the  peculiar  situation  of 
the  Weisshorn  leaves  open  to  the  eye  an  unusual  sweep.  The 
main  chain  of  the  Pennines,  on  which  are  Monte  Rosa  and 
the  Matterhorn,  throws  off  to  the  northward  two  great  spurs. 
Between  these  lies  the  valley  of  the  Visp,  which  we  had  just 
quitted.  The  more  eastern  of  these  spurs,  the  so-called  Saas- 
grat,  culminates  in  the  Mischabelhorner,  the  Dora,  and  Tasch- 
horn.  At  the  very  extremity  of  the  western  spur,  standing 
like  a  sentinel,  with  no  rival  near,  is  the  Weisshorn.  Except 
the  Dom,  no  one  of  the  Pennines  commands  so  fine  a  view 
of  the  Bernese  Oberland  to  the  northward  and  beyond  the 
Rhone.  From  Monte  Rosa  to  Mont  Blanc,  the  whole  chain 
of  the  Pennines  themselves  are  in  full  view.  Westward,  far- 
ther still,  you  can  see  the  mountains  of  Dauphine  in  France; 
to  the  south,  beyond  Mont  Blanc,  the  Grivola  and  the  other 
Graians,  and  in  the  uttermost  distance,  a  hundred  miles  away, 
Monte  Viso  above  Turin ;  eastward,  until  they  are  lost  in  the 
haze  on  the  horizon,  the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol.  But  after  all,  one 
of  these  panoramic  views  is  very  much  like  another,  and  after 
a  few  climbs  the  power  of  wonder  becomes  jaded.  Whether 
one  cares  for  grandeur  or  for  beauty,  the  views  one  would 
give  anything  to  recall,  and  for  a  single  glimpse  of  which 
one  would  travel  back  to  Switzerland,  are  those  of  the  early 
morning,  lower  down. 

We  did  not  stay  long  on  the  top.  There  were  none  of  the 
usual  chances  for  repose,  and  the  wind  was  piercingly  cold  ; 
besides,  the  other  party  could  not  wait  forever  for  their  turn. 
So  Peter  stepped  off  the  ridge  with  the  emphatic  remark, 
"  Slowly  now,  and  take  care  !  "  For  a  while  we  made  tripods 
of  ourselves ;  we  leaned  down  and  buried  the  head  of  the  ice- 
axe  in  the  snow,  and  rested  more  than  half  of  our  weight  on  our 
arms  before  moving  a  foot.  But  as  the  slope  eased  off,  the 
need  of  such  extra  precautions  ceased,  and  we  fell  into  the 
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loose-jointed  and  slumping  gait  which  is  usual  in  the  descent 
over  soft  snow,  —  fortunately  much  less  uncomfortable  than  it 
looks.  In  less  than  an  hour  we  reached  the  rock  arete,  which 
was  as  glorious  fun  as  ever.  After  that,  our  one  desire  —  or 
at  least  my  one  desire  —  was  to  get  down.  The  glare  was  in- 
tense ;  I  had  not  eaten  or  drunk  for  six  hours ;  I  was  thirsty, 
hollow,  sleepy,  and  headachey,  —  tired  in  fact.  I  had  done  the 
one  thing  I  had  been  planning  for  and  hoping  for  the  entire 
year ;  the  last  climb  was  almost  over ;  there  was  really  nothing 
in  life  to  look  forward  to,  —  except  something  cool  to  drink, 
and  a  nap. 

The  buttress  gave  us  no  trouble,  excepting  that,  as  before, 
it  seemed  to  have  no  excuse  for  being.  Crossing  the  head  of 
the  glacier  was  rather  nasty.  The  place  is  in  the  direct  line 
of  fire  for  the  stones  which  are  collected  by  a  gully  opening 
just  above,  and  which  whiz  down  fairly  often  during  the  heat 
of  the  day.  So  Peter  flatly  declined  to  cut  steps ;  we  held 
ourselves  up  by  digging  in  viciously  with  the  picks  of  our  ice- 
axes,  and  skated  along  as  gracefully  as  we  could.  Once  more 
we  were  bored  intensely  by  our  old  enemy,  the  ridge  of  rocks, 
though  it  was  simple  enough  climbing  by  daylight,  if  one  took 
a  little  time.  Once,  in  shinning  around  a  big  rock,  just  on  the 
edge  of  the  ice,  Peter  gladdened  my  heart  by  losing  his  hold 
and  clattering  down  on  his  back  until  I  pulled  him  in,  a  trifle 
sheepish,  with  the  rope.  Then  came  the  hot  stretch  of  level 
glacier ;  and,  finally,  the  shingly  rock  on  the  other  side,  a  tiny 
glissade  over  steep  snow,  more  shingle,  and  the  sleeping-place. 
It  was  half  past  one,  —  four  hours  and  a  half  from  the  top. 

My  feeling  about  life  was  wonderfully  changed  by  a  square 
meal ;  in  fact,  I  felt  fresh  again.  Quickened  by  the  thought 
of  another  meal  in_  the  near  future,  and  a  change  of  clothes, 
we  skipped  down  the  4,700  feet  to  Randa  in  a  little  less  than 
an  hour  and  a  half.  The  Weisshorn  was  very  soon  left  behind 
us ;  and  as  we  descended  into  the  trough  of  the  valley,  and 
the  other  snow  peaks,  one  by  one,  sank  out  of  sight  for  the 
last  time,  it  is  wonderful  what  a  roseate  glow  settled  in  mem- 
ory over  each  detail  of  the  expedition,  —  even  that  ridge  of 
rocks.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  in  mountain  climbing  that  this 
kind  of  glow  stays  by  one. 
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Three  Days  on  the  Zinal  Grat,1 

BY  PHILIP  STANLEY  ABBOT. 

Read  November  27,  1893. 

ZERMATT  lies  in  a  hollow  between  three  of  the  loftiest  ranges 
in  the  Alps.  To  the  southward,  separating  it  from  Italy,  is 
the  main  or  Pennine  chain  ;  and  on  the  east  and  west,  run- 
ning northward  toward  the  Rhone  from  Monte  Rosa  and  the 
Matterhorn  respectively,  are  two  great  spurs,  the  one  culmi- 
nating in  the  Mischabelhoerner  and  the  Nadelgrat,  the  other, 
the  Ziual  Grat  so  called,  in  the  Weisshorn.  The  former,  it 
may  be,  averages  a  little  better  in  height.  The  Zinal  Grat, 
however,  because  of  its  greater  boldness  is  unquestionably 

1  Mr.  Abbot  had  spent  the  summer  of  1890  in  Switzerland,  walking 
and  riding  through  the  country  from  Lucerne  to  Geneva,  but  not  doing 
any  mountain  work  worthy  of  mention,  as  he  was  in  charge  of  an  invalid 
whom  he  would  not  leave.  But  what  he  then  saw  filled  him  with  the 
desire  to  return  at  a  time  when  he  could  study  the  science  of  rock  and 
ice  climbing  in  the  thorough  way  in  which  he  approached  all  intellectual 
problems.  His  desire  was  gratified  in  July  and  August,  1892,  when  he 
put  himself  into  the  hands  of  Peter  Sarbach,  of  Zermatt,  a  guide  of 
twenty-four  years'  experience  in  mountaineering,  and  of  whom  he  wrote  : 
"  The  moment  you  see  him  you  feel  an  utter  and  instinctive  confidence 
in  him,  a  confidence  which  experience  does  not  diminish."  In  company 
with  Peter  and  his  assistant,  Lagger,  he  ascended  the  Wellenkuppe 
(12, 800  feet);  the  Matterhorn  (14,800);  Monte  Rosa  (15,200);  then  the 
Rothhorn  (13,800),  descending  to  the  Mountet  Hut.  Returning  over  the 
Trift  pass  (11,600),  he  climbed  the  Gabelhorn  (13,300),  and  scrambled 
all  over  the  Riffelhorn  ridge,  after  which,  having  traversed  the  Adler  pass, 
he  took  in  the  Breithorn  (13,600)  and  the  Ried  pass  (11,800),  taking  on  the 
way  the  Balfrinhorn  (12,500).  He  closed  his  summer  by  what  he  deemed 
the  triumph  of  his  Swiss  vacation,  the  ascent  of  the  Weisshorn,  which  is 
described  in  the  foregoing  article.  His  notes  of  another  portion  of  his 
trip  he  embodied  in  the  sketch  which  follows.  These  three  articles  here 
reprinted  comprise  his  contributions  to  APPALACHIA;  but  it  is  understood 
that  he  has  le*;-  in  his  letters  from  Switzerland  and  Mexico  interesting 
material  which  may  yet  see  the  light. 
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the  favorite  among  climbers.  Though  all  of  the  peaks  were 
conquered  many  years  ago,  they  have  not  wholly  lost  their  dig- 
nity, but  an  unusual  number  of  them  still  rank  as  "  first  rate." 
Beginning  with  the  Weisshorn  and  running  south,  there  comes 
first  the  Morning  Pass  (to  mention  only  the  more  noted  expe- 
ditions), then  the  Rothhorn,  and  then  the  Trift  Pass  and  the 
Wellenkuppe,  the  most  delightful  of  all  "  Probestiicks."  The 
crest  then  bends  westward  for  half  a  mile,  to  rise  again  in 
the  Gabelhorn,  of  which  indeed  the  Wellenkuppe  is  little  more 
than  a  satellite.  Here  the  range  seems  to  end,  or  rather  to 
divide;  —  one  spur  runs  eastward  at  right  angles  toward  the 
valley,  throwing  up  as  its  outpost  the  Untergabelhorn,  directly 
underneath  which  lies  Zermatt;  the  other  spur  —  which, 
though  rather  low,  is  really  the  continuation  of  the  range 
proper --turns  due  west  to  culminate  in  the  Dent  Blanche. 
Facing  the  Gabelhorn  on  the  south,  and  separated  from  it 
by  the  deep  trough  of  the  Zmutt  Gletscher,  is  the  Matterhorn. 
Throughout  rocks  preponderate  over  snow,  —  firm  rocks  for 
the  most  part,  delightfully  sculptured,  —  in  consequence  of 
which  fact  there  is  not  a  dull  climb  to  be  found  from  one 
end  of  the  Grat  to  the  other. 

My  plan,  on  the  afternoon  of  Aug.  15,  1892,  was  to  go  up 
to  the  Trift  hut  by  the  ravine  immediately  behind  the  Monte 
Rosa  Hotel,  and  sleep  there ;  to  cross  the  Rothhorn  on  the 
16th  and  descend  to  the  Mountet  hut  in  the  Durand  basin 
on  the  western  side ;  to  recross  the  next  morning  by  the 

O          •/ 

Trift  Pass  ;  and  on  the  18th,  working  still  farther  southward, 
to  attempt  the  Gabelhorn.  I  wish  my  experience  might  lead 
some  other  members  of  the  club  to  try  the  same  trip.  Both 
the  climbing  and  the  views  are  glorious  ;  and  —  if  anything  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  place  so  hackneyed  as  Zermatt  can  be 
said  to  be  off  the  beaten  track  —  I  suspect  the  descent  of  the 
Rothhorn  by  the  northern  arete  may  almost  claim  that  dis- 
tinction. 

At  all  events,  one  bit  of  that  descent  —  the  great  gendarme 
—  is  incomparably  the  finest  short  piece  of  climbing  I  ever 
imagined.  Taking  all  four  mountains  in  good  weather, 
neither  the  Matterhorn  nor  the  Weisshorn  nor  the  Gabelhorn, 
so  far  as  the  ordinary  routes  are  concerned,  have  anything  to 
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approach  it.  The  two  guides  and  myself  consumed  almost 
two  hours  in  letting  ourselves  down  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet ; 
and  for  once  in  my  life,  and  only  once,  I  enjoyed  the  sensation 
of  seeing  Peter  reduced  to  the  level  of  demanding  constant 
support  even  from  the  hands  of  his  "  Herr."  Whichever  one 
of  us  was  moving,  the  other  two  stood  still  and  braced  them- 
selves, on  the  keen  alert  to  check  a  slip,  the  one  above  draw- 
ing the  rope  taut  and  paying  it  out  inch  by  inch.  Any  one 
who  has  climbed  in  Switzerland  knows  that  this  implies  a  good 
deal ;  for  no  matter  how  genial  your  guide  may  be,  there  is  a 
point  to  which  he  never  extends  the  golden  rule.  The  mere 
suggestion  of  being  hung  up  by  the  middle  after  the  manner 
in  which  he  so  often  and  so  unnecessarily  suspends  his 
employer,  fills  him  with  execration.1 

The  Rothhorn,  however,  has  already  appeared  once  in 
APPALACHIA.  The  reader  may  therefore  imagine  us  to  have 
finally  reached  the  foot  of  the  gendarme — to  have  passed 
over  a  further  portion  of  the  northern  ridge,  on  which  the 
foot  of  man  is  said  never  to  have  rested  —  to  have  left  the 
main  crest  and  turned  westward  on  a  side  spur  running 
toward  Lo  Besso,  spending  a  rather  breathless  hour  on  the 
sharpest  snow  arete  I  ever  saw,  more  knifelike  even  than 
that  of  the  Weisshorn,  though  perhaps  not  so  steep,  —  then 
to  have  dropped  down  from  our  perch,  which  at  least  was 
cool,  into  the  swells  and  hollows  of  the  upper  ndve  of  the 
Durand  basin,  where  the  sun  blazed  and  beat  down  on  us 
through  the  motionless  air,  and  we  plunged  knee  deep  through 
melting  snow  that  seemed  white  hot  with  its  glare,  the  lanoline 
rolling  in  streams  off  our  red  faces  ;  —  and  at  last,  after  twelve 
hours,  with  a  whoop  and  a  final  glissade,  we  can  be  supposed 
to  have  reached  solid  ground,  and,  in  a  few  moments  more, 
the  hut. 

It  is  curious  that  the  cessation  of  what  one  has  voluntarily 
sought  should  be  the  point  of  keenest  pleasure  during  the 

1  Of  course  I  do  not  really  mean  that  a  guide  —  unless  especially  requested 
—  does  more  than  hold  the  rope  taut.  He  never  professes  to  support  a  pound 
of  weight.  But  when  conditions  are  reversed,  even  this  infuriates  him.  Readers 
of  the  Badminton  volume  on  mountaineering  will  remember  the  delicious 
picture  entitled  "  On  the  Tit-fiir-tat  berg." 
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entire  day.  Certainly,  however,  there  are  few  sensations  in 
life  equal  to  that  of  pulling  off  snow-glasses  and  gaiters, 
mopping  the  lanoline  off  one's  cheeks  and  nose,  disentangling 
one's  self  from  the  rope,  and  becoming  once  more  a  free  and 
independent  unit  in  society.  And  in  the  relaxation  of  mood 
that  comes  later  still,  after  dry  stockings  and  a  meal,  one 
needs  very  little  indeed  of  either  society  or  creature  comforts 
to  be  happy. 

Creature  comforts,  at  all  events,  were  not  plenty  at  the 
Mountet  hut.  The  sleeping  accommodations  were  good 
enough  except  for  fleas;  you  clambered  up  a  ladder,  and 
in  a  sort  of  loft  discovered  a  broad  and  shallow  trough  filled 
with  hay,  on  which  you  curled  yourself  in  a  blanket.  But  the 
food  — !  After  I  had  changed  my  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
parboiled  my  face  in  hot  water  to  allay  the  burning  and 
soak  off  the  lanoline,  the  custodian  of  the  hut  came  forward 
politely,  —  "What  would  Monsieur  require  for  dinner?" 
I  told  him,  eggs  to  begin  with.  He  was  "  desolated  to  inform 
Monsieur  that  all  the  eggs  had  very  recently  become  uneat- 
able." I  asked  him  what  he  could  supply,  then  ;  he  responded, 
soup,  meat,  and  coffee.  I  ordered  the  entire  menu.  The 
coffee  was  at  least  unadulterated,  being  chicory.  Ravenous 
as  I  was,  however,  the  meat  was  beyond  me ;  I  judged  by 
inference  that  it  was  the  flesh  of  an  old  he-goat.  As  for 
the  soup,  which  seemed  to  be  an  infusion  of  the  same  animal, 
it  was  just  bearable,  -  -  partly  because  of  necessity,  but  chiefly 
by  reason  of  the  faintness  of  any  savor  whatever. 

It  would  have  taken  greater  hardships  than  these,  however, 
to  disturb  my  serenity  half  an  hour  later,  as  I  lay  in  the  sun 
on  the  warm  rocks  outside,  and  watched  the  shadows  creep 
over  the  snow,  and  contemplated  our  defeated  antagonist  of 
the  morning,  which  rose  immediately  above  us  on  the  left, 
each  familiar  gap  and  pinnacle  on  the  northern  ridge  illumi- 
nated by  the  western  sun.  Following  the  Zinal  Grat  south- 
ward from  the  Rothhorn,  and  passing  by  the  graceful  outline 
of  the  little  Trif thorn,  one's  attention  was  next  arrested  by  a 
deep  notch,  at  a  point  where  the  range  seemed  to  fall  away 
toward  us  almost  sheer,  at  all  events  in  slopes  much  too  steep 
for  snow  to  find  lodgement.  This  notch  was  the  Trift  Pass, 
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our  objective  point  the  next  morning.  Among  the  legends 
picked  up  by  the  early  generation  of  climbers  was  one  to  the 
effect  that  this  was  a  pass  of  very  great  antiquity,  having  been 
used  centuries  ago  by  the  shepherds,  in  taking  their  flocks 
from  one  valley  to  another.  The  story  is  a  pretty  one,  —  but, 
as  I  let  my  eye  wander  over  the  series  of  absolute  precipices 
(or  what  looked  like  such)  below  the  notch,  the  conclusion 
seemed  irresistible  that  the  mediaeval  cow  possessed  the  skip- 
ping powers  of  a  flea.  Beyond  the  Trift  Pass  was  the 
Wellenkuppe,  and  beyond  that,  the  statuesque  outlines  of  the 
Gabelhorn,  as  snowy  on  this  side  as  it  is  rough  and  craggy 
on  the  other,  but  not  less  steep.  After  that  the  range  sinks 
to  form  the  Col  Durand,  and  then  rises  again  in  the  tremen- 
dous cliffs  of  the  Dent  Blanche,  which  from  the  climber's  point 
is  on  the  whole  the  king  of  the  Zerrnatt  peaks. 

1  often  think  of  that  wonderful  amphitheatre  when  T  am 
trying  to  get  into  the  proper  frame  of  niiiid  for  sleep.  There 
are  other  similar  views,  —  to  name  the  most  familiar  example, 
that  from  the  Gorner  Grat,  —  on  a  far  more  splendid  scale  ; 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  quite  so  perfect  in  its  simplicity. 
There  is  nothing  to  mar  the  effect;  absolutely  no  break  in  the 
whole  jagged  circle  of  the  horizon,  except  the  snow  passes 
directly  opposite,  on  either  side  of  the  Dent  Blanche,  —  them- 
selves more  than  eleven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
shelf  of  Lo  Besso,  on  which  the  hut  stands,  is  here  and  there 
half  tinged  with  green  by  scattered  tufts  of  herbage  growing 
between  the  stones.  Otherwise  there  is  not  even  a  sign  of 
vegetation,  nothing  but  the  moraine-streaked  ice  beneath, 
then  the  pure  white  of  the  neve,  and  then  bare  rock ;  and  the 
only  suggestion  of  the  existence  of  a  world  of  living  beings 
beyond,  is  a  single  deep  gap  in  the  mountain  wall,  through 
which  the  Durand  Glacier,  sweeping  around  the  foot  of  Lo 
Besso.  hundreds  of  feet  below  you,  disappears.  It  is  a  spot  in 
which  one  can  wake  up  at  night  and  really  feel  alone  with 
the  stars. 

Peter  was  merciful  the  next  morning,  inasmuch  as  the  day's 
work  was  to  be  merely  an  interlude.  It  was  five  o'clock  — 
broad  daylight  —  before  we  had  dropped  down  to  the  glacier 
and  were  fairly  off,  the  rough  ice  underfoot  crunching  pleas- 
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antly  as  our  nails  bit  into  it.     The  first  half-hour  was  delight- 
ful.    The  freshness  in  the  air  was  enough  to  make  one's  eyes 
dance  in  one's  head.     We  gained  fast,  both  in  altitude  and  in 
distance,  and  the  wall  of  rocks  grew  steadily  nearer.     I  must 
confess,  however,  that  as  I  scanned  its  thousand  feet  of  preci- 
;ce,  and  tried  to  imagine  where  our  own  path  lay,  I  felt  once 
•  that  the  cattle  which  used  to  cross  the  Trift  Pass  did  well 
in  an  "  age  of  faith."     A  cow  of  that  breed,  taken  out 
to  waiei  in  a  New  England  barnyard,  would  be  apt  to  jump 
over  the  head  of  the  hired  man,  make  the  eaves  at  another 
leap,  and  graze  along  the  ridgepole. 

Presently  Peter  turned  to  the  right,  in  a  direction  more 
nearly  parallel  to  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  and  made  for  a  tongue 
of  snow  which  apparently  reached  high  up  on  the  wall  of  rock, 
and  in  reality  also  stretched  back  into  a  recess  which  now  for 
the  first  time  became  evident,  —  a  sort  of  broad  couloir,  filled 
with  avalanche  snow.  The  queerly  contorted  greenish  strata 
of  the  Trifthorn  were  immediately  above  us.  It  was  clear  at 
once  that  the  couloir  was  going  to  be  steep ;  and  as  the  snow, 
packed  close  by  its  fall  of  a  thousand  feet  or  so,  lent  itself 
about  as  kindly  to  kicking  footsteps  as  though  it  had  been 
ice,  I  supposed  Peter  would  slow  up.  Not  he  !  When  I  began 
to  slip,  he  simply  put  the  slack  of  the  rope  over  his  shoulder 
and  tackled  the  slope,  whose  pitch  was  about  that  of  a  roof, 
at  a  somewhat  quickened  pace.  By  the  force  of  circum- 
stances I  followed,  slipping,  puffing,  clawing  with  the  pick  of 
my  ice  axe,  and  pulling  myself  up  as  best  I  could,  hot  and  red 
with  anger.  Protest  was  impossible,  because  I  had  no  breath. 
If  I  had  fallen,  the  moments  before  I  reached  the  bottom 
would  have  been  rendered  sweet  by  the  thought  that  I  was 
dragging  Peter  with  me.  At  least,  I  felt  so  for  a  few 
exhausting  minutes,  until  his  justification  appeared.  As  the 
gully  became  narrower,  the  snow  seemed  to  be  sprinkled  with 
chips  of  green  rock ;  and  presently,  as  we  approached  nearer 
to  the  wall,  we  came  upon  a  danger  signal  yet  more  striking, 
—  a  channel  six  feet  deep  and  as  many  wide,  worn  out  and 
kept  smooth  by  the  constant  fire  of  debris  from  above.  Early 
as  it  was,  a  dozen  pieces  went  skipping  by  while  we  looked. 
For  some  reason,  the  whole  Zinal  Grat  changes  its  character 
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for  a  short  distance  on  either  side  of  the  Trift,  and  instead  of 
firm  rock  like  both  the  Rothhorn  and  the  Gabelhorn,  is 
friable.  In  the  first  hours  of  the  day  there  is  little  danger ; 
but  if  the  pass  is  taken  in  the  reverse  direction,  its  reputation 
for  throwing  stones  at  the  traveller  is  very  bad  indeed. 
Considering  how  hackneyed  the  expedition  is,  it  is  rather 
surprising  that  no  serious  accident  from  this  cause  should 
ever  have  been  recorded. 

Under  these  conditions  the  Trift  is  naturally  not  an  attrac- 
tive piece  of  rock  work.  Hand-holds  ought  to  be  like  Csesar's 
wife ;  there  is  no  pleasure  if  they  are  liable,  when  tested,  to 
clatter  down  a  thousand  feet  into  the  jaws  of  a  crevasse. 
Apart  from  this,  however,  and  from  the  despicably  ill-swept 
condition  of  the  ledges,  the  climb  is  not  a  bad  one,  and  is  far 
easier  than  it  looks  from  below.  We  reached  the  top,  which 
is  11,614  feet  above  the  sea,  and  2,200  feet  above  the  hut,  in 
only  two  hours  and  ten  minutes  from  the  start.  It  was  evi- 
dent at  a  glance  that  our  patience  was  not  to  be  further  tried ; 
for  the  n6ve  lies  almost  a  thousand  feet  higher  on  the  eastern 
side  than  on  the  western  —  it  was  a  matter  of  ten  minutes  to 
reach  it. 

We  stayed  at  the  top  almost  an  hour,  in  order  to  finish  our 
second  breakfast ;  a  delay  due  not  so  much  to  the  quantity  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  provision  furnished  by  the  Mountet  hut. 
I  had  had  bread  before  that  was  difficult  to  bite,  but  never 
before  this  a  piece  from  which  it  was  impossible,  either  with 
molars,  canines,  or  incisors,  to  break  off  a  mouthful,  —  never 
but  once.  Perhaps  a  horse  might  have  managed  it  unaided  ; 
for  my  own  part  I  gave  it  up,  and  used  a  sharp  pen-knife  to 
cut  out  the  niouthfuls,  which  I  ground  to  pieces  afterward 
with  my  back  teeth.  I  have  often  wondered  when  that  bread 
was  baked.  It  reminded  me  of  a  loaf  which  I  once  tried  to 
dispose  of  after  it  had  been  forgotten  for  six  months  in  my 
college  room. 

It  was  still  so  early  when  we  reached  the  neve  of  the  Trift 
Glacier  that  only  a  thin  upper  layer  of  the  snow  had  melted, 
and  instead  of  plunging  up  to  our  knees  as  is  usual  in  descend- 
ing, we  could  almost  run,  with  long  sliding  steps.  In  much 
less  than  an  hour  we  reached  the  top  of  the  Rothhorn  moraine, 
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with  our  old  friend  the  Trift  hut  in  plain  view.  We  skipped 
down  the  moraine  like  goats,  Peter  and  all ;  one  thought, 
though  unexpressed,  was  in  all  our  minds,  —  the  flesh  pots. 
I  was  also  moved  by  the  sight  of  a  little  glacier  lake,  suggest- 
ing irresistibly  the  possibility  of  a  bath,  an  idea  at  which  both 
Peter  and  Lagger  hooted.  I  persevered,  of  course,  and  it 
was  probably  worth  while  on  the  score  of  self  respect.  But 
I  wish  the  proprietor  of  some  establishment  for  cooling  drinks 
might  utilize  that  lake. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  recuperation,  with  an 
earnestness  proportioned  to  the  previous  abstinence.  Perhaps 
one  episode  is  worth  throwing  in,  to  show  the  lengths  to  which 
a  Swiss  appetite  can  carry  one,  —  not,  I  hope,  as  charac- 
teristic in  general.  About  three  hours  after  lunch,  hearing 
a  noise,  I  went  down  stairs  and  found  a  young  Englishman, 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  Rothhorn,  sitting  at  table 
with  a  tureen  of  soup  before  him.  As  I  came  in,  I  noticed 
that  he  pushed  back  his  plate  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  had 
enough.  An  inspiration  seized  me ;  I  dropped  into  a  chair, 
and  under  pretence  of  reading,  kept  one  eye  on  the  tureen. 
Presently  the  girl  entered  to  remove  it.  Then  I  got  up  and 
said,  with  apparent  hesitation,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  but 
are  you  not  going  to  finish  your  soup  ? "  As  he  was  only  a 
cockney  he  did  not  grow  rigid,  but  answered  civilly  enough, 
though  a  trifle  nonplussed,  that  he  was  not.  "  Then,"  said  I, 
"  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  will ; "  and  I  did,  every  drop. 
This  interlude  did  not  interfere  with  a  hearty  dinner  two 
hours  later ;  nor,  for  that  matter,  with  the  most  profound 
and  dreamless  sleep  immediately  after.  The  hut  was  full 
that  night,  and  everybody  in  it  —  four  parties  beside  our- 
selves—  wag  bound  for  the  Gabelhorn.  I  believe  it  was  a 
number  quite  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  mountain. 
Consequently  Peter's  programme  embraced  a  very  early  start, 
with  a  view  to  giving  the  rest  the  slip. 

When  he  pulled  me  out  of  bed,  before  one,  I  could  n't  help 
realizing  that  after  another  such  night,  life  would  become  a 
burden.  It  was  a  consolation,  however,  to  feel  that  the 
others  were  equally  miserable,  and  were  distanced  beside. 
Precisely  at  half-past  one  we  lighted  our  so-called  lantern,  - 
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for,  gloriously  bright  as  the  stars  were,  they  were  not  enough 
to  climb  by,  —  and  stepped  out  into  the  night  air. 

The  moment  I  felt  the  breeze,  I  knew  there  was  something 
wrong.  The  crispness,  the  touch  of  frost  that  usually  wakes 
one  up,  was  gone  ;  the  air,  even  at  that  altitude,  was  languid. 
Under  perfect  conditions,  the  light  currents  that  wander  down 
from  the  snow  fields  are  so  gentle  and  steady  that  they  make 
part  of  the  peacefulness  of  the  night.  This  time  there  came 
sudden  puffs  of  wind  that  blew  warm  on  our  faces.  It  was 
evident  that  something  was  brewing.  As  yet,  however,  the 
sky  was  clear. 

The  first  part  of  the  path  we  felt  familiar  with,  having 
passed  over  it  on  a  previous  trip  to  the  Wellenkuppe ;  so  that 
I  was  confident  of  making  good  time  at  the  outset.  I  knew, 
of  course,  that  in  order  to  reach  the  moraine  alongside  the 
Gabelhoru  Glacier,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  stream  flowing 
from  the  Trift  Glacier.  What  I  forgot  was,  that  in  the  Alps 
it  is  good  weather  that  is  dangerous  ;  the  brighter  the  sky, 
the  more  uninterruptedly  the  sun  pours  down  its  heat,  wither- 
ing the  lower  patches  of  snow  and  causing  even  the  ice  of  the 
glaciers  to  rot.  Only  the  afternoon  before,  a  stream  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley  had  been  swelled  beyond  its  bounds, 
and  had  undermined  and  carried  down  bodily  a  whole 
moraine,  —  an  avalanche  of  thousands  of  tons  of  muddy 
gravel,  which  had  made  an  irreclaimable  waste  of  acres  upon 
acres  of  cultivated  fields.  Compared  with  this,  our  ill  luck 
was  certainly  trivial  enough ;  it  was  merely  that  when  we 
reached  the  stepping-stones,  we  found  a  torrent  of  dirty  water 
boiling  over  them.  Peter  looked  disgusted,  however;  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  wet  one's  feet  at  the  beginning  of  a 
climb,  with  the  certainty  of  spending  several  hours  thereafter 
at  an  altitude  where  the  air  itself  is  always  below  freezing, 
and  with  the  added  possibility  of  a  change  in  the  weather ; 
and  he  guessed  the  character  of  the  detour  we  should  have  to 
make.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  up  the  wrong 
side  of  the  stream  until  we  could  cross  it  by  piece-meal  under 
the  very  snout  of  the  Trift  Glacier.  This  involved  stumbling 
across  the  terminal  moraine  of  the  latter  from  side  to  side  and 
crossing  two  or  three  of  its  lateral  moraines,  before  we  could 
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reach  our  proper  pathway,  which  was  the  moraine  of  the 
Gabelhorn  Glacier. 

The  terminal  stuff  was  disagreeable  enough,  consisting  as 
it  did  of  big  loo.-,  si  D  -.  dumped  six  deep  by  the  retreating 
ice  just  as  they  happened  to  fall.  This  was  paradise,  howe  . . 
compared  with  clawing  one's  way  up  an  u:  lateral 

moraine  in  the  dark.  A  moraine  is  meant  to  walk  alone,  not 
across.  It  may  be  described,  if  put  to  its  legitimate  use.  as  a 
si  :-p  ridge  of  compacted  mud  and  rock,  from  twenty  to  a 
huudr--  :  xh,  and  perhaps  six  inches  wide  at  the  top. 

Along  this  top  you  grope  your  way,  much  as  a  cat  walks  the 
ridge-pole  of  the  roof;  you  see  nothing  on  either  side  but  g:  — 
darkness,  and  you  trust  to  Providence  for  the  stability  of  your 
foothold.  Still,  as  the  top  never  does  break  away,  one  finally 
gains  a  certain  degree  of  equanimity.  Xow  imagine  yourself, 
howeve  .  -  be  climbing  up  the  slates,  —  you  not  being  a  cat, 
the  pitch  of  the  roof  being  excessive,  and  your  footing  being 
crumbly.  The  mud  is  far  too  solid  to  kick  steps  in,  and 
there  is.  of  course,  no  hand-hold.  If  you  ever  reach  the  top, 
vou  know  vou  must  immediatelv  aro  down  the  other  side,  and 

•  •  •      o 

when  you  have  landed  at  the  bottom  again,  you  will  be  nearer 
your  goal  by  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  —  no  more.  The  worst 
of  it  all  is  that  your  guide  is  callously  unsympathetic  in  such 
places.  He  improvises  a  series  of  perfunctory  little  sloping 
gashes  with  his  ice  axe,  each  one  perhaps  a  third  as  wide  as 
your  boot,  and  disappears  up  this  stairway  at  an  ordinary 
walking-pace,  leaving  you  to  follow  as  you  can,  you  being  as 
yet  unroped.  You  may  make  a  third  leg  of  your  ice  axe  if 
you  wish,  and  you  can  also  take  comfort  in  reflecting  that  a 
slip  will  probably  do  nothing  worse  than  land  you  at  the 
bottom  with  your  face  skinned  and  your  clothes  in  a  wad 
around  your  neck.  I  must  confess  that  even  this  never 
happened  to  me :  but  I  can  also  say  honestly  that  I  cannot 
understand  even  now  why  it  did  not.  Hour  for  hour  I  would 
far  rather  spend  my  time  on  the  Rothhorn  artte.  Peter 
used  to  grin  unfeelingly  when  I  told  him  s  . 

-  .nehow  or  other,  at  last,  we  did  find  ourselves  on  the  top 
of  the  right  moraine,  and  were  relieved  to  see  all  the  other 
lanterns  still  twinkling:  below  us.  But  the  day  was  dawning 
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before  we  got  upon  the  lower  neve*  of  the  glacier  and  roped 
ourselves.  That  morning  even  the  snow  played  a  trick  on  us. 
As  a  general  rule,  however  hot  the  day  may  have  been,  there 
is  frost  enough  in  the  night  air  not  only  to  harden  the  snow, 
but  to  make  the  surface  crisp,  so  that  one's  nails  bite.  On 
this  particular  morning  the  lower  layers  were  compact,  and 
the  top  layer  was  positively  slimy.  Whenever  we  stepped  out 
freely,  our  boots  slipped.  This  continued  until  the  point 
where  the  route  up  the  Wellenkuppe  turns  up  the  wall  of  rocks 
to  the  right ;  which  is  also  the  point  where  the  real,  and 
indeed  the  greatest  interest  of  the  Gabelhorn  begins.  Though 
the  final  rocks  are  exceedingly  respectable,  and  offer  perhaps 
the  longest  climb  of  continuous  steepness  attainable  near 
Zermatt  by  an  ordinary  individual,  the  glacier  work  of  the 
early  part  of  the  expedition  is  a  greater  attraction  still. 

Mention  has  already  been  made l  of  the  fact  that  at  the 
Wellenkuppe  the  main  crest  of  the  Zinal  Grat  bends  quite 
sharply  toward  the  west,  and  that  the  Gabelhorn  itself  sends 
off  an  eastward  spur  toward  the  valley,  ending  in  the  Unter- 
gabelhorn.  This  spur,  and  the  main  range  between  the  Wellen- 
kuppe and  the  Gabelhorn,  are  almost  parallel.  In  consequence, 
the  latter  mountain,  as  approached  from  the  Vispthal,  lies  at 
the  head  of  a  deep  and  narrow  recess,  filled  by  the  Gabelhorn 
Glacier,  and  enclosed  between  high  walls.  It  was  up  this 
glacier  that  our  path  now  lay.  The  morning  broke  as  glori- 
ously as  any  I  ever  saw ;  and  certainly  nothing  could  be  more 
gloriously  beautiful  than  the  foreground  over  which  we  turned 
to  watch  it,  —  the  untrodden  neve,  sinking  toward  the  valley 
in  great  rounded  swells  and  hollows  of  soft  white,  here  and 
there  crossed  by  the  shadowy  line  of  a  crevasse.  Everything 
below  us  was  hidden  ;  the  first  thing  visible  beyond  the  snow 
of  our  own  glacier  was  the  dark  outline  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Saas  Grat  on  the  eastern  horizon,  and  behind  them  the  sky, 
its  first  clear  green  and  orange  already  beginning  to  deepen 
into  blue  with  a  flush  of  rose. 

For  a  while  after  roping  we  kept  close  to  the  cliffs  of  the 
Wellenkuppe  on  our  left,  where  the  avalanche  snow  of  the 
preceding  spring  had  choked  the  crevasses  and  left  us  free 

1  See  page  213. 
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passage.  Our  objective  point  at  the  head  of  the  glacier,  how- 
ever —  the  foot  of  a  certain  rib  which  runs  down  from  near 
the  summit  of  the  final  peak  —  lay  well  toward  its  other  or 
southern  side  :  so  that  it  became  necessary  very  soon  to  veer 
off  toward  the  right  and  commit  ourselves  to  the  middle  of  the 
glacier,  in  spite  of  the  inevitable  network  of  crevasses.  It  is 
this  necessity  which  makes  the  Gabelhorn  more  or  less  of  a 
lottery;  for  the  crevasses  in  the  steeply  inclined  upper  n 
have  very  little  resemblance  to  the  parallel  gashes  which 
cross  the  same  glacier  lower  down ;  they  are  perhaps  fewer  in 
number,  but  oftentimes  instead  of  cracks  they  are  veritable 
gulfs,  yawning  open  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty  feet. 
Though  lying  in  general  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  flow  of 
the  ice.  they  are  not  apt  to  extend  the  whole  way  across,1  so 
that  bv  dodsrine  from  side  to  side  one  can  gret  around  the  end 

».  —         —  c 

of  many  a  blue  chasm  which  would  be  impassable  otherwise. 
If  this  expedient  fails,  and  the  crevasse  is  too  wide  to  jump, 
there  is  usually  but  one  other  resource.  —  a  snow  bridge. 
These  latter  contribute  doubly  to  the  excitement  of  glacier 
travelling.  Such  as  are  perfect,  concealing  the  very  existence 
of  the  crevasse,  are  pitfalls  to  the  unwary  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  to  make  it  positively  criminal  to  travel  over  neve 
unroped.  Where  the  opening  is  too  broad  for  this,  so  that 
only  a  bridge  survives  into  the  middle  of  the  summer,  the 
excitement  of  the  game  is  not  diminished  by  the  fact  that  one 
has  fair  warning.  It  is  in  such  places  that  one's  true  relation 
to  one's  guide  comes  out.  On  most  rocks  you  may  have  your 
own  opinion.  But  whether  a  frail  arch  of  snow,  suspended 
over  an  abyss  whose  bottom  is  lost  in  darkness,  will  bear  you, 
is  a  different  kind  of  question  ;  and  it  is  too  much  like  gambling 
for  one's  life  to  decide  on  anything  but  certainty.  Fortunately 
the  instinct  developed  in  a  good  guide  after  years  of  training 
must  practically  amount  to  certainty,  for  scarcely  a  recorded 
accident  has  occurred  in  such  places  to  a  party  which  was 
under  proper  leadership.  Nevertheless,  no  matter  how  firmly 
one  clings  to  this  conviction,  one  is  apt  to  get  exceedingly 

i  Some  idea  of  the  way  crevasses  lie,,  one  petering  out  and  another  beginning 
just  behind  it,  may  be  obtained  by  trying  to  break  a  tough  willow  stick.  The 
difference  is  that  in  the  glacier  the  fissures  are  transverse. 
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good  practice  in  the  art  of  faith  before  one  finishes  even  such 
a  labyrinth  of  crevasses  as  those  we  were  approaching. 

For  the  first  hour  we  went  on  swimmingly.  "We  had  the 
half  obliterated  footsteps  of  former  parties  to  profit  by.  The 
snow  at  this  altitude  was  crisp  enough.  The  heaviness  had 
left  the  air,  and  with  it  all  immediate  fear  of  a  storm.  The 
wind,  instead  of  dying  out  as  usual,  had  risen,  and  was  blus- 
tering down  from  the  summit  in  gusts  that  made  our  veins 
tingle.  It  was  too  early  for  the  commonplace  glare  of  full 
daylight ;  the  shadow  still  lay  half-way  up  the  mountains. 
Beautiful  as  the  views  were,  however,  we  did  not  stop  much 
to  enjoy  them  —  as  is  rather  apt  to  happen  in  the  rush  of 
new  vitality  that  comes  with  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  Besides, 
the  work  was  full  of  interest,  changing  every  moment.  The 
glacier  was  far  from  a  mere  snow  field.  Except  for  the  dazzling 
white,  its  undulations  suggested  a  rolling  Western  prairie. 
Our  path  wound  to  and  fro,  now  twisting  around  a  huge 
hummock,  now  taking  another  in  full  front  at  a  breathless 
pitch,  —  for  we  were  rising  fast, — now  slipping  through 
between  the  ends  of  two  crevasses,  and  now  shuffling  cau- 
tiously over  a  bridge  of  snow  with  the  rope  kept  scrupulously 
taut.  We  had  kept  well  ahead ;  one  party,  of  Germans,  were 
a  hundred  yards  behind,  and  the  two  English  parties  were 
mere  specks  in  the  white  distance. 

Presently  Peter  came  to  a  sudden  stop.  The  track  we 
were  following  had  led  us  into  a  cul  de  sac  ;  for  the  snow- 
bridge  which  our  predecessors  had  crossed  had  become  ob- 
viously rotten,  —  the  crevasse  was  a  big  fellow,  —  and  to  re- 
treat meant  a  detour  which  would  give  the  Germans  not  only 
the  lead  (they  had  profited  by  our  mistake  in  time  and 
secured  that  already)  but  a  hopeless  one.  There  was  one 
other  possible  manoeuvre.  Close  at  our  right  the  crevasse 
narrowed  as  it  joined  another  one  behind  us;  and  from  the 
promontory  formed  by  this  junction  there  appeared  to  be  a 
practicable  bridge.  But  this  bridge  started  from  a  level  ten 
feet  below  us,  being  the  continuation  of  a  narrow  shelf  run- 
ning along  the  edge  of  the  crevasse  for  some  distance.  If  we 
jumped  on  the  bridge  we  should  go  straight  through  to  the 
bowels  of  the  glacier,  and  if  we  tried  to  jump  on  the  shelf 
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we  should  reach  the  same  destination  by  pitching  forward. 
Thereupon  Peter  calmly  proceeded  to  walk  down  to  the  shelf 
along  the  side  of  a  perpendicular  bank  of  snow,  cutting  half  a 
dozen  steps  on  the  way.  I  had  to  follow  next.  With  a  rope 
tied  around  my  middle,  and  Lagger  above  holding  it,  I  sup- 
pose I  was  safe,  and  in  fact  he  did  not  have  to  fish  me  up  ; 
but  I  hope  I  may  never  repeat  the  sensation  of  being  inside 
the  edge  of  a  bottomless  pit,  with  nothing  on  earth  to  hold 
by,  and  my  centre  of  gravity  beyond  the  falling  point.  I 
don't  to  this  day  see  how 'one  of  those  steps  was  possible. 

Once  clown,  we  got  across  the  bridge  easily  enough,  and  fell 
in  behind  the  Germans.  Crevasses  of  the  largest  size  were 
less  frequent  after  this.  The  slope  grew  rapidly  steeper ;  and 
in  half  an  hour  we  were  all  standing  on  the  under  lip  of  the 
bergschrund,  the  final  and  inevitable  moat  which  surrounds 
the  base  of  every  peak,  and  which  not  seldom  guards  it  effec- 
tually from  attack.  Indeed,  we  had  come  none  too  soon  for 
the  one  before  us,  for  Peter  doubted  whether  it  would  last 
another  day.  The  upper  lip  projected,  and  between  this  and 
the  bridge  —  if  the  mass  of  rotten  snow  on  which  we  stood 
was  really  a  bridge  —  there  intervened  a  perpendicular  gap 
through  which  we  got  a  suggestive  glimpse  of  translucent  blue 
vanishing  into  darkness.  A  high  step  was  impossible,  and 
there  was  no  apparent  brace  by  which  to  scramble  up.  Finally 
one  of  the  guides  managed  to  drive  in  his  axe  above,  and  to 
get  his  knee  on  the  edge  of  the  upper  lip.  Peter  applied  the 
flat  of  his  own  axe  behind  and  shoved  —  the  man  pulled  - 
and  up  he  floundered  somehow.  After  that  it  was  easy  for 
the  rest  to  follow.  In  five  minutes  more  we  had  reached  a 
breakfast  place  on  the  rocks  of  the  final  peak,  and  for  the  first 
time  sat  down,  with  the  music  of  the  wind  to  eat  by. 

The  structure  of  the  Gabelhorn  is  rather  complicated,  and  it 
has  been  ascended  in  many  ways  all  of  nearly  equal  difficulty, 
—  by  all  four  of  its  aretes,  by  the  south  face,  and  by  the  route 
which,  though  last  discovered,  has  now  become  the  usual  one 
from  Zermatt  and  which  we  were  about  to  try,  —  the  eastern 
face.  The  plan  of  attack  was  exceedingly  simple.  From  a 
secondary  summit,  perhaps  two  hundred  feet  southeast  of 
the  main  one,  a  rib  runs  down  to  the  point  where  we  had  left 
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the  glacier;  our  way  lay  straight  up  this  rib  until  within 
a  very  short  distance  of  the  summit,  —  a  thousand  feet  of  as 
continuous  climbing  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  The  average 
slope  of  the  rib  is  probably  between  60°  and  70°,  and  I  do  not 
remember  a  place  on  it  where  two  people  could  have  sat  down 
comfortably  to  lunch. 

Here  was  a  situation  where  it  really  paid  to  be  first ;  for  no 
matter  how  great  your  admiration  for  Smith  may  be,  you 
cannot  in  human  nature  help  putting  more  faith  in  your  abil- 
ity to  keep  from  throwing  down  rocks  on  him  than  in  his 
ability  to  take  care  of  you.  Consequently  we  cut  our  break- 
fast short  and  got  away  before  the  Germans.  There  are  no 
preliminaries  on  the  Gabelhorn,  but  the  work  begins  at  once, 
-  solid  work,  of  the  kind  where  one  takes  off  snow  glasses  and 
settles  down  to  a  steady  pull  and  heave  and  tug,  keeping  on 
until  the  perspiration  streams  down  into  one's  eyes,  although 
the  atmosphere  is  freezing.  There  are  no  places  so  spectacu- 
lar as  the  Rothhorn  gendarme,  —  though  I  remember  vividly 
one  shallow  chimney  where  to  my  lasting  mortification  I  had 
to  give  in  and  pull  myself  up  by  the  rope.  But  if  there  is  little 
occasion  for  the  pyrotechnics  of  mountaineering,  there  are 
also  very  few  moments  when  one  can  afford  to  do  less  than 
climb  one's  hardest.  Even  on  the  Matterhorn  one's  arms  get 
scarcely  so  great  a  proportion  of  sheer  lifting.  Leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  question  of  altitude  as  bearing  on  moun- 
tain sickness,  a  man  who  can  do  the  Gabelhorn  rib  without 
puffing  has  tested  his  wind  and  strength,  to  say  the  least,  for 
any  ordinary  expedition  around  Zermatt. 

We  had  one  especial  piece  of  good  fortune  in  the  wind.  It 
had  gone  on  increasing  all  the  while  we  were  on  the  neVe*, 
until  by  the  time  we  reached  the  rocks,  it  was  blowing  half  a 
gale.  As  it  came  from  the  westward  we  did  not  feel  its  full 
force  so  long  as  we  kept  to  the  rib,  but  caught  only  an  occa- 
sional puff  that  beat  our  caps  about  our  ears.  We  could  hear 
it,  however,  long  before  it  struck  us,  whistling  and  singing 
over  the  summit  rocks  as  though  the  whole  upper  air  was  alive. 
And  when  we  swung  around,  first  to  the  southern  and  then  to 
the  western  side  of  the  lower  peak,  a  few  yards  below  the  top, 
and  it  did  have  a  chance  at  us,  there  were  times  when  we 
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cowered  down  in  any  crevice  we  could  find,  shaken  and  half 
deafened  and  for  the  moment  not  daring  to  move.  On  a  day 
when  the  air  was  sharper,  the  cold  would  have  been  intoler- 
able,—  it  was  piercing  enough  as  it  was, —  and  indeed  Peter 
afterwards  admitted  that  if  the  gale  had  risen  even  a  little  he 
would  have  turned  back  as  one  of  the  other  parties  did.  It 
was  glorious,  however.  There  is  something  immensely  exhil- 
arating in  wind  at  any  time ;  but  when  one  is  clinging  to  the 
face  of  a  cliff,  holding  on  in  spite  of  its  buffets  and  defying  it 
in  its  very  eyry,  the  effect  on  one's  spirits  is  like  intoxication. 
One  wants  to  shout. 

Watching  our  chances,  we  wound  our  way  up  carefully, 
for  the  rocks  just  below  the  lower  summit  were  particularly 
steep,  until  we  could  see  the  short  arete  which  runs  across  to 
the  summit  proper.  A  good  deal  depended  on  its  condition, 
for  in  certain  states  of  the  snow  it  is  impassable.  Here  again 
fortune  favored  us  ;  instead  of  soft  snow,  —  or  ice,  which  would 
have  been  almost  equally  fatal,  since  step-cutting  in  the  face 
of  such  a  wind  would  have  been  too  precarious,  —  the  rocks 
were  bare,  except  for  a  skeleton  ridge  of  ice,  a  mere  parapet, 
to  show  what  there  had  been.  We  crouched  down  and  half 
crept,  half  ran  across,  climbed  a  few  feet  of  easy  rocks,  and 
then  crawled  up  a  sloping  bank  of  snow.  This  was  the  sum- 
mit, —  13,320  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  view  toward  the  Matterhorn  and  the  Dent  Blanche, 
in  regard  to  both  of  which  the  Gabelhorn  has  a  position  of 
peculiar  advantage,  must  have  been  very  fine,  but  I  do  not 
remember  either.  It  is  shivery  work,  sitting  on  snow  two 
miles  and  a  half  up  in  the  air  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  shade  and  with  a  gale  of  wind  howling  about  one's 
ears.  Moreover  the  top  is  no  place  to  walk  about.  More 
than  once  the  cornice  has  given  way,  and  persons  standing  on 
it  have  been  saved  almost  by  a  miracle.1 

Under   the  circumstances,  and  with   the   thought  of    the 

1  Once  —  this  was  on  the  connecting  arete  over  which  we  passed  —  young 
Christian  Aimer,  son  of  the  famous  guide  of  that  name,  was  standing  on  the  very 
crest  when  he  saw  the  snow  beginning  to  crack  under  those  in  front.  Before 
they  had  had  time  to  fall  half  the  length  of  the  rope,  he  had  thrown  himself  over 
on  the  other  side,  the  two  jerks  had  counteracted  each  other,  and  the  party  was 
saved. 
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bergschrund  in  our  minds,  we  very  soon  turned  and  fled, 
remembering  also  that  the  eastern  sun  lay  on  the  rib,  and  that 
the  rocks  there  were  probably  warm  enough  to  thaw  our 
fingers.  Genial  as  the  warmth  was,  however,  we  did  not 
stop  to  bask  in  it ;  for  this  time  the  Germans  were  behind  us, 
and  the  longer  we  delayed  in  the  descent,  the  longer  we 
should  be  in  line  of  fire.  The  bergschrund  did  not  justify  our 
forebodings.  I  will  not  venture  to  say  how  largely  this  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  on  the  other  side  of  it  lay  something  more 
substantial  than  the  mere  summit  of  a  mountain,  namely, 
the  creature  comforts  of  which  we  had  been  deprived  fjr 
three  days,  —  something  to  eat  and  drink  at  the  Trift  hut, 
and  beyond  that,  at  the  Riffelalp,  a  bath,  a  dinner  of  not 
three  but  seven  courses,  a  real  bed,  and  twelve  solid  hours  to 
stay  in  it.  Our  time  from  the  bergschrund  to  the  Trift  was 
unquestionably  good,  and  from  the  Trift  to  Zermatt  still 
better.  It  is  absurd  now  to  realize  how  simple  one's  ideas  of 
happiness  can  become  under  certain  circumstances. 

Within  thirty-six  hours,  the  weather  finally  broke.  As  we 
tramped  up  and  down  the  glass  covered  piazza  at  the  Riffelalp, 
and  caught  momentary  glimpses  of  the  mass  of  seething  cloud 
that  obliterated  the  Zinal  Grat,  it  gave  us  a  curious  feeling 
to  realize  what  it  would  mean  at  that  moment  to  be  caught 
where  we  had  been  basking  in  the  sun  a  few  hours  before. 
After  all,  this  is  the  fascination  of  the  Alps.  Even  vulgarized 
as  they  seem  so  often  to  have  become,  they  are  not  really 
subdued  and  never  will  be.  They  have  too  many  moods  in 
which  one  had  better  not  profane  their  solitudes  if  he  values 
his  life.  One  never  forgets  this ;  and  so  one  never  loses  a 
certain  sense  of  awe  in  regard  to  them.  As  in  any  really 
noble  effort,  one  could  spend  a  lifetime  in  learning  to  under- 
stand the  mountains  and  to  climb.  To  the  last  day,  however, 
one  would  still  feel  that  he  penetrated  into  the  ice-world  in 
their  midst  on  sufferance  merely,  and  not  in  man's  usual  role 
as  the  master  of  creation.  It  is  a  good  thing  occasionally  to 
get  a  genuine  sense  of  one's  own  littleness. 
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